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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

RIC left cover 

The purpose of last weekend’s 
Radical Independence Campaign 
conference was ...? Certainly, it 
provided a platform for various 
nationalists, ex-leftists, middle 
class ‘anti-establishment’ self¬ 
promoters to present their 
confused projects to a large 
audience. At least two and half 
thousand attended the event. 

The struggle for working class 
unity to transcend capitalism did 
not feature in the discussions. (Or, 
if it did, it was only so it could 
be rejected in favour of national 
unity in the struggle for a ‘fairer’, 
less ‘unequal’ Scotland.) How can 
it be otherwise, when the project 
of promoting an independent 
capitalist Scotland, which is 
‘business-friendly’ and competing 
on the world market, necessarily 
means splitting the working class 
in Britain along national lines? 
Scots workers are to be lined up 
to support their own bosses and 
their struggle for business on the 
world market. 

The main effect of RIC’s 
referendum campaign has been 
to win workers to the Scottish 
National Party and help create 
a mass nationalist movement in 
the heartlands of the working 
class. The SNP now has 90,000 
members. On the same day, in 
Glasgow, next door to the RIC 
event, Nicola Sturgeon, the new 
leader of the SNP, was addressing 
a mass nationalist rally of 10,000 
flag-waving supporters. Despite 
the hype, there has been no 
growth in the socialist left or 
any rise in class-consciousness. 
Rather the opposite. The Marxist 
groups (Socialist Workers Party, 
Committee for a Workers’ 
International, International 
Socialist Group) who campaigned 
for a ‘yes’ vote in the referendum 
are in decline. It would seem that 
the ISG - the SWP split which 
launched the RIC - has all but 
ceased to exist. 

No structured debates or votes, 
of course. There never are at RIC 
events. That would tend to break 
the spell of unity and undermine 
the controlled show the organisers 
strive to preserve. The actual 
outcome, for all the promotion 
and waffle, is less than zero. No 
perspective for working class 
advance. No political programme, 
other than ‘Vote SNP and drive 
Labour out of Scotland’. As to the 
general election in the UK in 2015, 
who cares who wins, as long as 
Scotland has a strong voice to use 
in Scotland’s interests? 

The ‘People’s Vow’ announced 
at the end of the event is largely 
vacuous and was not debated, but 
rather announced from on high. 
Who wrote it, we are not told. Not 
much else was on offer other than 
opening a few radical coffee shops. 
Certainly, no pro-working class 
political project was on offer and 
no perspective on how we can fight 
for the political independence of 
the working class from the forces 
of capital. 

RIC’s actual purpose is to 
win workers away from their 
traditional loyalty to the British 
labour movement towards the 
independence project of the 
Scottish establishment, led by the 
SNP, and, in passing, possibly get 
some well-paid positions for RIC 
movers and shakers. In the coming 
period, RIC will lead no political 
fight against the SNP government 


and its attack on working class 
living standards. Rather they 
will attempt to provide ‘Nicola’ 
with a left cover for her attacks 
on the working class. And these 
attacks will be massive. The SNP 
government’s draft budget for next 
year has £500 million of cuts in 
government expenditure. This is 
on top of the massive cuts already 
implemented over the last seven 
years of SNP government. 

Workers in Scotland, as in 
the rest of Britain, are facing 
increasing poverty and growing 
social inequality. It is not just 
that the SNP government has no 
answer to this; it is rather that they 
are actively pursuing austerity and 
attacking working class living 
standards and they are doing this 
in the interests of capital and the 
Scottish establishment. Yet much 
of the left in Scotland is calling 
for a vote for the SNP - a party 
that has always been hostile 
to the organised working class 
movement. 

What is needed is a class- 
struggle socialist organisation 
that firmly opposes nationalism of 
all varieties and unites with our 
comrades to the south to provide a 
working class political alternative 
to the decay and disintegration of 
capitalism. 

Sandy McBurney 
Glasgow 

Callous 

Immigration is top of everyone’s 
political agenda at present, as 
the by-election in Rochester and 
Strood last week showed. It has 
become apparent that, unlike 
the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition, none of the mainstream 
or other smaller parties welcome 
immigrants, refugees and asylum- 
seekers, and that should be 
newsworthy enough in itself. 

I want to outline the dismay 
Rugby Tusc felt at the recent 
announcement by the UK 
government that it would not help 
fund ‘save and rescue’ of migrants 
crossing the Mediterranean, thereby 
condemning thousands to death by 
drowning - just to ‘protect’ our 
borders. We have challenged our 
local Tory MP, Mark Pawsey, on 
this, and we are not happy with his 
response. 

This is not just a sense of 
outrage at the callous nature of such 
a government decision; it is also 
a sense of complete disgust at the 
prevailing establishment political 
attitude towards immigration, 
which has led to such a decision 
from the UK government, as Ukip 
pushes attitudes to the right and far 
right. 

We await a reply to our second 
letter to Mark Pawsey MP outlining 
our concerns with his initial 
response 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Tusc 

Class act 

Ukip’s Nigel Farage is the only 
party leader who talks positively 
about the working class. All other 
party leaders either say that the 
working class no longer exists or 
that it consists solely of benefit 
claimants. 

It is therefore a pity that Labour 
leader Ed Miliband never speaks of 
the working class. No wonder Ed’s 
poll ratings are abysmally low. If 
Ed wants to win back the millions 
of working class people who have 
been taken in by Ukip’s anti¬ 
establishment rhetoric, he should 
come up with some answers to the 
problems faced by working class 
people. 

For example, Ed should commit 


Labour to raising the minimum wage 
to £10 an hour without exemptions; 
the abolition of employment 
agencies; the banning of zero- 
hours contracts; a guaranteed 35- 
hour week; trade union control over 
hiring and firing; an end to benefit 
sanctions; a council house-building 
programme: and a guaranteed job 
for all young people. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Left Unity 

Last week saw the post-conference 
meeting of the Lewisham and 
Greenwich branch of Left Unity, 
attended by around 10 comrades. 

It is fair to say that, while 
everyone who was at the November 
15-16 LU conference was pleased 
by the positive decisions taken, 
a good deal of discontent was 
expressed over both the continuing 
‘safe spaces’ saga and the workings 
of the disputes committee. 

Tony Aldis, the branch treasurer, 
who was chairing our November 
22 meeting, is the author of the 
emergency motion from Lewisham 
and Greenwich, which condemns 
the unconstitutional suspension of 
several individual LU members 
authorised by the DC and calls for 
those suspensions to be immediately 
revoked. One of those affected 
is, of course, Laurie McCauley. 
Comrade McCauley, a supporter 
of LU’s Communist Platform, was 
suspended by Manchester branch 
for daring to write an article 
critical of some comrades in that 
branch, which was published in the 
Weekly Worker. Because comrade 
McCauley will not agree that any 
disputes committee investigation 
into the Manchester decision must 
be “confidential” - ie, it must be 
held in secret - the DC has refused 
to hear the case. So Laurie remains 
indefinitely suspended for more 
than six months for writing an 
article that others disagreed with! 

At conference the majority 
accepted the ruling of the standing 
orders committee that the Lewisham 
and Greenwich motion was not a 
genuine emergency, and so it did 
not make it onto the agenda. Now 
our meeting last week has agreed 
that the sentiments contained in 
that motion should be put to the 
December 13 meeting of LU’s 
national council, of which two 
Lewisham comrades, Gioia Coppola 
and Toby Abse, are members. 

Comrade Coppola in particular 
was also outraged at the behaviour 
of the ‘safe spaces’ protagonists, 
not least principal speaker Felicity 
Dowling. These comrades are so 
attached to the intersectionalist 
notion that detailed measures must 
be taken to provide a ‘safe space’ 
within LU for women, blacks, gays, 
etc (as if otherwise they would 
be constantly under threat), that 
they would rather have no code of 
conduct at all if the majority does 
not go along with their shibboleth. 

Conference once again rejected 
the latest version of comrade 
Dowling’s proposals (only 51 
votes in favour), preferring the 
straightforward code of conduct 
moved by the CP (65 votes). But 
because 36 comrades declined to 
support either, there was no overall 
majority for the latter, which was 
denied ratification by 79 votes to 
68. Now comrade Dowling will try 
yet again to draw up a version of 
‘safe spaces’ she can persuade next 
year’s conference to support and 
it was this that incensed comrade 
Coppola. 

The usual turnout for Lewisham 
and Greenwich’s fortnightly 
meetings is around 10 or 12. Five 
or six of us attend regularly, while 


around a dozen others do so more 
infrequently. Amongst the latter 
are two comrades from Socialist 
Action, who are so involved in 
various single-issue campaigns 
that they often send their apologies. 
In fact they insist that we should 
reduce the frequency of our 
meetings to once a month, because 
there is so much to do. 

In my opinion, this represents 
a peculiar view of the role of a 
party, which seems for them to 
be regarded as a formation that 
mobilises its comrades in support 
of existing campaigns rather than 
attempts to win leadership of the 
whole class. So debates about the 
kind of party we need, about the 
type of policy it should be armed 
with, are viewed as secondary 
questions - even though, almost 
without exception, our meetings are 
interesting and useful, combining 
hotly contested debates with reports 
from local and national campaigns. 
Peter Manson 
Greenwich 

Oppressors 

I am writing to you in response to 
a segment on this week’s political 
report. In it Jack Conrad discusses 
the Communist Platform’s position 
in relation to Left Unity’s safe(r) 
spaces policy. I will admit that I 
am not an expert on the specifics of 
this case, but I am not commenting 
on those specifics. I am instead 
defending safe(r) spaces in general. 

Comrade Conrad’s main point 
was that as communists we need 
to confront chauvinist attitudes 
in the working class, not exclude 
workers who hold negative views. 
I agree that it is important to attack 
those views. This doesn’t mean that 
we have to allow racists, sexists 
and such into our areas. By doing 
this we are excluding many other 
workers. 

If we allow sexist remarks to go 
unchallenged, we exclude women 
workers. We may not hear them 
leave, but, since the environment 
is hostile, they will leave and 
not return. Similarly with other 
oppressed groups: by allowing 
oppressive language within our 
groups we tell oppressed people 


I t is important that we succeed 
in raising the full £1,750 
needed for our fighting fund for 
November - the first month since 
the target was raised by £250 - 
but, as we rapidly approach the 
30th, we are still over £300 short: 
£312, to be precise. 

Many comrades have 
commented on the enhanced 
appearance of the Weekly Worker 
since we went for full colour for 
the outside pages, but, of course, 
this has incurred an extra cost. 
Doubtless that will be recouped 
through increased sales ... and, 
hopefully, donations. 

One comrade who stepped 
forward this week has been JH, 
who sent in a cheque for £55, 
while LY and FW both forked 
out £30. Comrade FW comments: 
“A bit extra for the best paper on 
the left. Keep up the good work.” 
We’ll try, comrade, we’ll try. 

Meanwhile BW added £10 to 
his subscription and there were 
PayPal donations from MN 
(£50) and TT (£30). Finally £312 


they are not wanted. Would you 
stay where you weren’t wanted? 

Jack Conrad’s example of a 
Bolshevik woman dumping tea 
after putting up with sexist abuse 
is a good story, but it speaks to a 
negative tendency on the left - the 
idea that oppressed people should 
be required to deal with their 
oppressors. Women are under no 
obligation to explain to sexist men 
why they are wrong: it is the job of 
men to stop being sexist. 

We can include oppressors or 
oppressed, not both. 

Ian Hartman 
email 

No 'safe spaces’ 

Can I take the opportunity of 
the fast approaching season of 
goodwill to advertise my mining 
history trilogy, Stardust and 
coaldustl It is an autobiographic 
look at the politics and industrial 
struggles of the last 55 years, 
as seen through the eyes of a 
revolutionary socialist coalminer. 
It features broadly all the major 
struggles and quite a few minor 
struggles of the miners, as well 
as a close-up focus of working 
relationships underground and in 
the pit communities. 

It is set against the wider world 
backdrop of what could be seen 
as the world revolution in all its 
varied manifestations, from atomic 
bombs to the Angry Brigade, and 
how these struggles intersected 
ours. Sex, drugs, riot, strikes, 
revolution and not a few laughs 
and insights into larger-than-life 
characters along the way. Not the 
stuff for ‘safe spaces’ bookshelves, 
I expect. 

It consists of Geordies wa 
mental , The wheel's still in spin 
and Ghost dancers. The cover 
price for all three is £35.85, but 
they can be bought by you lucky 
comrades for £10 for the set, plus 
£6.50 postage - £16.50 signed (if 
you wish) sealed and delivered. 
Just send me your address and 
cheque to David Douglass, 193 
Osborne Avenue, South Shields, 
Tyne and Wear, NE33 3BY. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 


landed in our bank account in the 
shape of standing orders - thank 
you, SK, SS, DT, DS and RC for 
your regular gifts ranging from 
£10 to £230. SS has just returned 
from an extended stay abroad 
and one of the first things he did 
was to set up that standing order. 
That’s what I call getting your 
priorities right! 

All that comes to £517, taking 
our running total to £1,438. But 
now we need comrades either 
to transfer a donation via their 
online bank account (WW 
account number 00744310; sort 
code 30-99-64) or to use our 
PayPal facility on the Weekly 
Worker website. How about all 
those online readers making a 
donation? There were, after all, 
2,991 of them last week • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

£312 in three days 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX e 020 72411756 • www.weeklyworker.co.uk e editor@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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SOCIALIST APPEAL 


Doing a Scottish jig 

Alan Woods has performed a 180 degree about-turn. Daniel 
Harvey comments 


T he decades of deep entry in the 
interstices of the Labour Party have 
taken their toll on Socialist Appeal. 
According to SA’s guru and founder, Ted 
Grant, this was where the working class 
would be found when it was ready for 
a fight. This has led to a situation not 
unlike something out of a certain Samuel 
Beckett play - except longer for a lot of 
the comrades involved. 

Socialist Appeal, of course, 
originated as a split from the Militant 
Tendency over this very question. 
After the witch-hunting in the Labour 
Party reached its height at the end 
of the Kinnock years up to 1992, 
the majority in Militant gave up on 
entrism and went on to form what 
we now know as the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales. This led those 
around comrade Grant to part company 
with Militant - Socialist Appeal set up 
the International Marxist Tendency, 
formed by groups still committed to 
entry around the world. Naturally it 
was testament to the openness and 
democratic culture of the far left 
that this factional struggle was only 
made public in the letters page of The 
Guardian newspaper. 

The long-term commitment to 
entry was informed by the notion that 
Labour could be won to Militant’s 
left-reformist programme, famously 
centred on the nationalisation of the 
top 200 monopolies. SPEW under 
Peter Taaffe has not abandoned this 
schema, but has decided that the 
Labour could no longer be won to 
a ‘socialist’ programme - therefore 
what is needed is a Labour Party mark 
two, to be set up by the unions. The 
vehicle to achieve this was for a time 
supposed to be the now long-forgotten 
Campaign for a New Workers’ Party, 
while today it is the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition. 

Socialist Appeal has been rather less 
visible than its parent organisation, and 
has been notable for its fairly cringe¬ 
worthy sucking up to Hugo Chavez 
(ironically, this did not go down well 
with SA’s Venezuelan section, whose 
comrades left the IMT in 2010). 
Nevertheless, despite Labour’s sharp 
turn to the right under Tony Blair, 
Socialist Appeal stuck at it, and 
slung no end of criticism 
at the Taaffites for 
abandoning their post. 

Unlike SPEW’s 
Committee for a 
Workers’ International, 

SA campaigned 
for a ‘no’ vote in the 
independence referendum 
in Scotland. The 



IMT, in the shape of its current leader 
Alan Woods, attacked much of the 
left for “jumping on the nationalist 
bandwagon”, 1 describing the idea 
that workers in Scotland would “get 
a better deal out of the nationalists” as 
a “ foolish illusion”. It declared that 
Scottish independence would break 
apart the oldest historically constituted 
working class in the world - a principled 
position, even if in the hands of the 
SA it is interpreted in an economistic 
way. The refusal to go along with the 
majority of the left’s adaptation to 
nationalism was noteworthy. 

However, a few weeks later an 
article appeared on the Socialist Appeal 
website which flatly contradicts the 
previous position. According to the 
IMT Scottish committee: 

The ‘yes’ vote was not an expression 
of crude nationalism, but a massive 
rejection of ‘austerity Britain’ 
and all those who represented it. 
It has served to draw in hundreds 
of thousands of workers from the 
housing schemes into political 
activity for the first time. The 
turnout was the largest of any 
election in British history. Such 
developments have important 
revolutionary repercussions and 
represent a new stage in the class 
struggle in Scotland and throughout 
the British Isles. It can be compared 
to the awakening of a sleeping giant. 

What is more, 

The political groundswell has also 
resulted in the Green Party growing 
to 6,000 members. The Scottish 
Socialist Party has grown from a 
small base to some 2-3,000. It claims 
to have grown by 2,000 members in 
72 hours, with branches springing 
up throughout Scotland. The Radical 
Independence Campaign has also 
drawn in thousands of supporters 
and is now talking about a new Left 
Project in Scotland. 

And now an important decision has 
been made: 

We have discussed the new 
situation and how best to 
utilise our energies in the next 
period in order to further 
the cause of socialism. We 
believe the Labour Party 
has been largely discredited 
in the eyes of most youth 
and workers. As Marxists, 
we are not going to stand on 
the sidelines in the present 
political realignment 
in Scotland. 

We believe 
that the best 
way forward 
ft is the 
building 
of those 
forces 
on the 
left 


Scotland, on a revolutionary and 
internationalist basis, beginning 
with the Scottish Socialist Party. 

We therefore urge all our 
supporters in Scotland to join us in 
this new task. 2 

This is the same SSP which, in the 
words of Alan Woods’ September 
20 article, had “abandoned the 
class position and shamefully 
tagged along behind the capitalist 
SNP”. In fact, “Whoever strays 
even one millimetre from the class 
standpoint will inevitably land in the 
swamp of capitulation to bourgeois 
nationalism”. 3 

Yet now, according to IMT 
Scotland, 

The struggle for an “independent 
socialist Scotland” cannot take 
place in isolation, but must be linked 
to the spread of socialist revolution 
throughout these islands and 
internationally. We have no truck 
with the Stalinist idea of ‘socialism 
in one country’. Socialism is 
international or it is nothing and 
is determined by the international 
character of capitalism. 

Our tendency stands for the 
ideas of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Maclean, which are 
the most relevant to the tasks of the 
present epoch. 

If the working class comes 
to power in Scotland, it will 
be faced immediately with 
counterrevolution from the British 
state and international capitalism. 
The only way it can succeed is 
through revolutionary unity with 
the working class of England, Wales 
and Ireland, as well as worldwide. 4 

So is the IMT/SA now in favour of 
an “independent socialist Scotland” 
or not? 

How can we account for this rather 
abrupt turn-around? At first it seems 
easy enough to explain in terms of 
pure opportunism. Maybe comrades 
in Scotland demanded the shift. Maybe 
it was comrade Woods. Who knows? 
Either way S A shares with much of the 
left an infatuation with being where the 
masses are, of chasing spontaneous 
and superficially ‘radical’ movements. 
As a speaker at SPEW’s Socialism 
2014 school put it, the independence 
movement has “just hit them in the 
face, and they don’t know what to do.” 

Previously, of course, comrade 
Woods effectively denied that the SSP 
was even functional, claiming it was 
“near dissolved” in the article quoted 
above. Then there is the problem 
of how this will relate to the IMT’s 
position in the rest of the UK - SA 
is still inside Labour in England and 
Wales. If that is not an acceptance of a 
separate Scotland I don’t know what is. 

What we are dealing with here is 
obviously quite minor in the scheme of 
things - Socialist Appeal is hardly the 
largest left group in either Scotland or 
Britain as a whole. But all this indicates 
what a dire state the left is in when a 
self-avowed Marxist group appears to 
abandon its entire strategy, followed 
tenaciously for decades, simply 
because of an upsurge in nationalism, 
in order to join up with those it had 
been so furiously denouncing • 

Notes 

1. www.marxist.com/lessons-of-the-scottish- 
referendum.htm (September 20 2014). 

2. www.socialist.net/scotland-needs-a-revolution. 
htm (October 27 2014). 

3. www.marxist.com/lessons-of-the-scottish- 
- referendum.htm. 

4. www.socialist.net/scotland-needs-a- 
^ revolution.htm 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 30, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday December 2, 6.30pm: ‘How language evolved from 
singing’. Speaker: Jerome Lewis. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, but 
small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropologygroup .org. 

Humberside friends of Palestine 

Thursday November 27, 7.30pm: Buffet fundraiser, Hitchcock’s 
vegetarian restaurant, 1 Bishop’s Lane, High Street, Hull. £18 (£15 
concessions). Booking required: telephone 01482 320233. 

Organised by the Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Gentle men 

Thursday November 27, 7.30pm: Benefit gig, St Giles-in-the-Lields, 
60 St Giles High Street, London WC2. Robb Johnson performs the 
songs of those who survived World War I. Tickets £10/£8 (including 
glass of wine). 

Organised by No Glory: www.noglory.org. 

Podemos and Europe 

Saturday November 29, 5pm: Public meeting, JZ Young lecture 
theatre, Anatomy building, University College London, Gower Street, 
London WC1. 

Organised by Podemos London: www.podemoslondon.wordpress. 
com. 

Isis, Iraq and imperialism 

Saturday November 29, 3pm: Student educational forum. Room 
GR3, University of Sheffield students union, Western Bank, Sheffield 
S10. Speaker: Yassamine Mather. 

Organised by Sheffield University Left Unity Society: 
www.facebook.com/sheffieldleftunity. 

Many happy returns 

Saturday November 29, 7pm: Birthday bash for Left Unity, George 
Tavern, 373 Commercial Road, London El. 

Event page: www.facebook.com/events/1572724469622787. 

For a democratic economy 

Wednesday December 3, 7pm: Discussion, SOAS, Vernon Square 
campus, Penton Rise, London WC1. 

Organised by New Left Project: www.newleftproject.org. 

The miners’ Great Strike 

Tuesday December 2, 7.30pm: Meeting, The Mesmerist, 1-3 
Prince Albert Street, Brighton BN1. With Bev Trounce, author of a 
forthcoming book on the strike. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Austerity has failed 

Tuesday December 2, 5.30pm: Protest, Downing Street, London SW1. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Ecosocialism 

Saturday December 6,1pm: Meeting, Red Shed, Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield WL1: ‘Green socialist ideas past and present’. Tree 
admission and a free (meat-free!) light buffet. All welcome. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Trade unions and Palestine 

Saturday December 6,10am to 4.30pm: Public meeting, Brighton 
University, Pavilion Parade Building, Pavilion Parade, Brighton BN2. 
Tree entry. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Abolition or reform? 

Tuesday December 9, 7pm: Workshops on topics relating to protest, 
justice and incarceration. SOAS, room 4429, London WC1. All 
welcome. Tree. 

Organised by Defend the Right to Protest: 
www. defendtherighttoprotest. org. 

After the referendum 

Saturday December 13,12 noon: Debate, Govanhill Baths, Calder 
Street, Glasgow G42. Alan Armstrong (RIC) and Sandy McBurney 
(Left Unity) on the way forward for the left in Scotland. 

2.30pm: Report-back from Left Unity conference. 

Organised by Left Unity Glasgow (South): 
leftunityglasgowsouth-request@lists.riseup.net. 

Socialist films 

Sunday December 14,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London W1. Jim Brown’s Pete Seeger: the power of song (USA, 
93 minutes) and Reel News’s Blacklisting - giant steps (UK, 10 
minutes). Lollowed by discussion. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SWP 



Members battered and disorientated 


Decline still much in evidence 

Peter Manson reviews the SWP’s third Pre-conference Bulletin 


I am afraid that the third and final 
Socialist Workers Party Pre¬ 
conference Bulletin only confirms 
the sad fact that there is now virtually 
no opposition within the SWP to the 
bureaucratic-centralist sectarianism of 
the central committee. 

It is true that in this Internal 
Bulletin {IB), as they are commonly 
known, a mere four documents have 
been submitted by the CC, taking 
up a comparatively modest seven of 
the 31 pages, whereas there are 19 
contributions from individuals or groups 
of comrades. But these are, for the most 
part, either firmly within the bounds of 
current SWP mainstream thinking or of 
poor quality (or both). The December 
12-14 annual conference is certain to be 
a deadly-dull combination of leadership 
lectures and rallying cries. 

This general conformity to CC 
‘wisdom’ and lack of individual 
initiative is, for instance, expressed 
by the fact that only 53 comrades are 
contesting the 50 available national 
committee seats. The NC is, according 
to the SWP constitution, the body 
which “assists the central committee 
in providing political leadership for the 
party and reviews the party’s political 
and organisational work between 
conferences. Its decisions are binding 
on the central committee”. 1 In reality, 
it has always been little more than a 
mbber stamp for the CC. 

One of the candidates, however, is 
a certain “Andy W”, who is described 
as a “national member”. Andy (only 
the first names of contributors are 
given) had submissions published in 
both September’s and October’s IB, 
where he revealed that he has been 


suspended from his branch (hence the 
“national member” description) for 
an undisclosed disciplinary reason - 
no doubt something like voicing his 
disagreement with some policy or 
other. He is not happy with the current 
leadership and for that reason it is a 
certainty he will not be elected - the 
CC will ensure that even the most 
untalented individuals from amongst 
those standing will be voted onto the 
NC rather than having to put up with 
one lone oppositionist. 

Criticism 

In this IB, there is only one contribution 
that expresses any serious differences 
with the CC, and that is from “Richard 
(Coventry)”, whose article is rather 
strangely entitled ‘A private-sector 
view on industrial perspectives’. Yes, 
he does deal with union work in the 
private sector, but his main concern is 
to challenge SWP shibboleths. Perhaps 
this dull and uncontroversial heading 
was provided by the IB editors. 
According to Richard, 

[SWP guru Tony] Cliff argued 
that we were experiencing the 
1930s in slow motion. This created 
expectations that capitalism was 
in crisis and that an “upturn” or 
“breakthrough” would eventually 
arrive. But if capitalism has been 
in slow-motion crisis since the 
end of the long boom in the 1970s, 
shouldn’t we be bigger now? 
Shouldn’t the unions be stronger? 
... Or maybe capitalism has not been 
in permanent crisis since the 70s. 

Seems reasonable. Of course, the CC 


may well agree, but it is not the SWP 
method to admit to past errors - which 
is why it prefers to quietly drop such 
embarrassments rather than engage in 
any self-criticism. 

Richard also points to another 
SWP frailty - its flirtation with 
‘movementism’. He claims that “From 
Seattle till 2009 the party had an analysis 
that the movements and general politics 
would rebuild workplace organisation.” 
However, that clearly did not happen. 
Meanwhile, he says, the unions had 
an organising agenda during the very 
time the SWP was looking to the 
movements to create a knock-on effect 
in the workplace: 

Yet we’re a party which insists “on 
the special role of the working class 
and on the struggle at the point of 
production as the most powerful 
weapon available to workers”. 2 
Shouldn’t we have engaged as an 
organisation with this organising 
agenda? Shouldn’t we have been 
part of initiating it? And wasn’t it 
movementism {not Leninism!) that 
stopped us from doing this? 

But, as I say, Richard’s piece is about 
union work in the private sector, so it is 
unlikely that many comrades will pay 
much attention to it and there will be no 
need for a CC response. 

Contrarily, another contribution 
whose title appears to indicate 
criticism is the piece written by “Gary 
(Swansea)”: ‘Socialists and the 2015 
elections: a response to the central 
committee’. But this time it is fully 
in tune with the leadership line, while 
posing some mild (rightist) questions: 


The central committee says we need 
to be flexible, open and ready to 
compromise -1 agree. The question 
is, of course, what type of socialist 
coalition do we want to be a part of? 
As a party, how much do we commit 
to the project? Is this commitment 
a longer-term strategy to build an 
electoral strategy on the left? What 
about the need to have an electoral 
alliance with a principled Green or 
independent candidate standing in a 
constituency, for example? 

The contributions on this subject take 
it as a given that cooperation amongst 
the left (leaving aside the question 
of whether ‘the left’ includes some 
Greens or not) should be for elections 
only. But “Simon (Tottenham)”, in 
a piece entitled ‘Taking elections 
seriously’, unwittingly provides some 
food for thought, when he comments 
on the SWP’s participation in the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition. In 
Tusc, as well as in previous electoral 
forays, such as the Socialist Alliance 
and Respect, “we have a huge, 
fundamental hurdle to overcome, in 
that, however much our ideas chime 
with people around us, we are not taken 
seriously.” 

The reason for this is, of course, 
that most voters have not heard of the 
alliance in question, for the simple 
reason that the practice has been to 
effectively close them down in between 
elections. So Simon gets it completely 
wrong when he says that the key is to 
“run exciting, outward-looking and 
energetic campaigns - to project an 
image that we are fighting to win”. 


Once again, the CC would probably 
agree with him, but why should an 
enthusiastic, stunt-filled campaign have 
the effect of being “taken seriously”? 
Screaming Lord Sutch was known for 
doing that sort of thing too. 

After all, the leadership itself 
writes in its ‘Political crisis in Britain’ 
perspectives document: “We need a 
much more united left that can build 
the resistance and put forward a credible 
challenge at elections ” (my emphasis). 
It is the line constantly being peddled by 
the CC. No sign there of a permanent, 
partyist electoral contender aiming to 
create the only working class formation 
that has the potential not just to be 
“taken seriously”, but to rally workers 
to its banner: a united, democratic 
Marxist party. 

The failure to recognise this reality 
leads Simon to a totally topsy-turvy 
conclusion: 

Having a recognisable name helps, 
but it is not decisive in getting a 
good result. It is far more important 
that the candidate is known and 
respected in the local movement, 
that we involve as many people 
as possible from a wide array of 
groups and campaigns and that we 
run a serious operation. ‘Paper’ 
candidates with no roots invariably 
do badly, however much work you 
put in, which is demoralising for all 
concerned. 

This is the conventional left take on 
contesting elections. At least Simon can 
see that having “a recognisable name” 
(like ‘Labour’, ‘Conservative’ or ‘UK 
Independence Party’, presumably) 
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“helps”. But he seems to think that it 
is the individual candidates who swing 
it for those parties - candidates who are 
all “known and respected” and have 
local “roots”, obviously. 

Of course, there are exceptions - 
George Galloway springs to mind. But 
the fact of the matter is that candidates 
are generally “taken seriously” only 
when they are known to belong to a 
party that is perceived to have the 
potential to make a difference. 

Once again, Simon at first appears 
to be on the right lines when he writes: 

Do not dumb down your politics. 
There is always a temptation to shy 
away from ‘difficult’ issues - to 
focus on what unites us all. We are 
not merely campaigning to save the 
NHS or a local school. We are also 
anti-racists standing up for migrants’ 
rights, opposed to imperialist war 
and in support of Palestinians. 

One of the main reasons to stand 
in an election is to put forward the 
socialist alternative. In the coming 
election simply focusing on anti¬ 
austerity or single-issue campaigns 
without a sharp attack on racist 
scapegoating undermines our whole 
message. 

I see. The “socialist alternative” 
consists of campaigning on 
international issues and opposition 
to ‘racism’ - no wonder the Stand Up 
to Ukip campaign is regarded as so 
important then. 

Nationalism 

Speaking of which, the leadership’s 
‘Political crisis in Britain’, in which 
Ukip is given the usual label of “racist 
populists”, correctly asserts that Nigel 
Farage and co could well drive a long¬ 
term change in the political balance: 
“The CC believes we are seeing a 
serious, important shift and not just a 
momentary blip.” But it appears bereft 
of ideas as to how we on the left should 
react - apart from rallying to the SWP’s 
‘united front’, Stand Up To Ukip 
(Sutu), of course. 

On this, “Adam (Bury and 
Prestwich)”, in his ‘Stand Up To Ukip 
and a leftwing electoral alternative’, 
writes: “Sutu is obviously necessary to 
take on Ukip.” But, again inadvertently, 
he points to the actual reality, when 
he warns against “the rather cosy 
arrangement where Labour figures see 
Sutu as a way of organising people 
outside Labour to argue for a Labour 
vote”. Of course they see it that way, 
since Sutu is based on a negative - what 
we are against, not what we are for. And 
the fact that Ukip merely expresses a 
more consistent and extreme anti- 
migrantism than Labour (and the Tories 
and Liberal Democrats) is another 
reason why Sutu has it all wrong. 
Adam notes: “People are desperate for 
an alternative to the main parties on 
offer, and telling people to vote Labour 
just drives them back towards Ukip.” 
Telling them to do so uncritically or 
unconditionally (or, like Sutu, implying 
that they should) might certainly have 
that effect. 

But, returning to the leadership and 
its attempt to respond to the ‘Political 
crisis in Britain’, it is only in relation 
to Scotland, where it supports the 
Radical Independence Campaign, that 
it writes with any confidence. It asserts: 
“It is not fantasy to think that a united 
Scottish radical and socialist group 
could achieve 10% of the vote or more 
at elections.” 

This is clearly nonsense. More 
than that RIC represents a wholesale 
adaption to Scottish left nationalism. 
This is also reflected in the CC’s ‘Party 
educational work’, which waxes lyrical 
about the successes of such work in 
relation to Scotland: 

We want each member to have 
access to the tools provided by 
Marxism so that they can make 
an independent assessment of the 
problems thrown up in the course 


of the struggle, discuss and debate 
how the party should respond to 
them, and derive the lessons of our 
interventions. 

Take, for instance, the situation 
in Scotland in the wake of the 
Scottish referendum. Given the rage 
among swathes of the working class 
towards Labour, the prominence of 
some left figures within the Scottish 
National Party, the opportunities for 
the radical left, along with its tragic 
division into warring camps, our 
old slogan, ‘Vote left where you 
can, Labour where you must’, no 
longer fits. 

Not that this slogan was ever 
particularly useful. Nevertheless, 
at least it represented an orientation 
to the politics of the working class, 
not to nationalism - which is, not 
unexpectedly, also prevalent in the 
contribution from “David S, Charis and 
David McA”, entitled ‘New members 
reflect on Glasgow in 2014’. Once 
again, the heading is misleading, since 
it is obvious that not all of the three are 
inexperienced recruits. 

For them, “Being part of a 
revolutionary party that fought within a 
progressive campaign for independence 
... was fundamentally key in the rapid 
political education of... new members.” 
That is because “The independence 
campaign was not a simple ‘yes’ or 
‘no’: it was the choice between two 
fundamentally different modalities 
of politics.” By this they mean that 
the ‘yes’ campaign was not driven by 
the main parties (the major role of the 
Scottish National Party is understated), 
but by an enthusiastic movement from 
below, which saw it as a “chance to fight 
back against... Westminster’s austerity 
programme”. 

They conclude: “The Socialist 
Workers Party needs to be the necessary 
glue that unites the weak and divided 
left, with the aim of building upon and 
extending further the repoliticisation 
of the working class in Scotland 
(and the rest of the UK).” The fact 
that this “repoliticisation” has been 
driving sections of the working class 
even further away from the politics 
of class and towards the politics of 
nationality appears irrelevant to the 
SWP - including its “new members” 
in Glasgow, who, it must be said, 
have quickly been convinced that the 
leadership was completely correct in 
its handling of the SWP’s own recent 
internal crisis. 

SWP crisis 

For example, they know all about 
“the faction”, some sections of which 
“argued that the leadership was 
primarily to blame for the recent splits 
from the party, the crisis of the British 
left, and that the leadership created a 
dogmatic, loyalist atmosphere that 
quashed internal debate. However, as 
relatively new members, this picture 
of the party was both baffling and 
utterly alien to our experience as new 
comrades within the party.” 

(Despite this picture of a totally 
democratic internal regime, they do 
provide a mildly amusing quote from 
an unnamed comrade, who said at the 
beginning of 2014: “All the skeletons 
have come out the SWP’s closet, but 
each skeleton has its own bone of 
contention.”) 

For his part, “Mark (Chorlton)”, 
with his ‘Leninism, the party and the 
revolutionary paper’, represents a 
combination of crowing triumphalism 
and deliberate blindness about the 
nature of the SWP’s internal regime: 

... the SWP has been built and 
tested over decades. We have 
built a democratic-centralist 
organisation, with a leadership role 
of a central committee, elected by 
and accountable to the members. 
The argument for the necessity of 
a revolutionary party, of a Leninist 
party, has now been largely won 
inside the SWP over recent years. 


The debate in the SWP at this year’s 
conference should move on now, 
to the question of how the party 
organises itself. This contribution 
will argue that the revolutionary 
paper, for us Socialist Worker , is 
central... 

The split was all the fault of the faction, 
evidently. Everything is just fine, now 
that the oppositionists have gone - 
although the “revolutionary paper” 
could do with some improvement (not 
that his proposals are very substantial). 

Returning to the Glasgow comrades, 
they also write about their experience 
of the reaction to the crisis that erupted 
over ‘comrade Delta’, a former SWP 
leader who was accused of raping an 
SWP worker. According to the three 
comrades, “other movements on the left 
would sometimes publicly disturb paper 
sales and demonstrations with yells of 
‘Rape apologist cult!’ These attacks 
unfortunately did affect the confidence 
of some of our comrades ...” As was 
intended, no doubt. 

They also reveal how the leadership 
has advised members to deal with such 
incidents: “... we have always attempted 
to maintain an open and civil discourse 
with those that had genuine concerns 
with what had occurred, to ‘turn the 
other cheek’ if such attacks were 
passive-aggressive (namely, if they 
walked by and quickly muttered ‘rape 
apologist’ before walking away).” 

This is confirmed by “Isabel, Noga 
and Abbie”, who are members of the 
Socialist Worker Student Society at 
Sussex University. In their ‘Building 
SWSS on Sussex campus’, they 
report: “We’ve met with resistance 
from a group of students and two staff 
members, who have been campaigning 
against us since September ... Their 
tactics have been dirty and aggressive.” 

These opponents are referred to 
as “the sectarians” - a term usually 
used by SWPers for members of 
other revolutionary groups - although 
in actuality anti-SWPism is more 
prevalent among the student pro- 
‘safe spaces’, intersectionalist soft 
left. Anyway, they report that “the 
sectarians” proposed a motion to ban 
the SWP at an extraordinary meeting of 
the student union, but, thankfully, this 
was lost by 141 votes to 44. 

Their self-comforting conclusion 
is: “As revolutionary socialists in 
a capitalist society, you’re always 
going to come up against resistance.” 
Somehow I do not think such motions 
emanate from agents of the bourgeoisie 
fearful for the future of their system. 

Ironically, “Sally (Leicester)” seems 
to be more than a little influenced by 
the intersectionalist agenda. In her 
contribution, ‘Let’s stop emulating 
the oppressors’, she writes of the 
SWP, and the left in general: “Leading 
members talk at length to [rank-and- 
file] members. Its members talk at 
length to each other. We tend to talk 
at length to new people that come to 
meetings. People who cannot or do not 
want to talk at length get left out of the 
debate. These are generally people who 
are targeted by the many oppressions 
existing under capitalism - unless they 
are able to emulate the oppressors and 
talk in lengthy splurges.” 

So obviously, the answer is not 
education, so as to rapidly increase 
the understanding of newcomers, 
but a certain dumbing down - after 
all, “talking at length” is what “the 
oppressors” do. Sally believes that “we 
should make meetings, conferences, 
Marxism festival, etc more inclusive, 
inviting and relaxed to encourage 
people who do not usually speak to 
speak up.” And she has a practical, 
proposal: speaker slips should carry 
a number of questions: eg, “Have 
you ever spoken in conference/ 
Marxism before? Age? Sex? Are 
you white? Disabled?” That would 
“enable the chair to choose new and 
underrepresented people to speak”. 

“Claire, Russ, Dean (Waltham 
Forest)”, in their ‘Supporting new 


members’, are also full of ideas: 

We suggest new members should 
be issued with a welcome pack, 
a membership card and a badge 
as part of the process of joining 
the party. The pack would include 
a booklet giving an introduction 
to our politics and the party 
organisation, and also an outline 
of what is expected of them as 
members of an interventionist 
Leninist party. 

See what I mean about poor quality? 
Shouldn’t we do our best to ensure that 
recruits know “what is expected of 
them” before we invite them to join? 

Fractious 

The report from the SWP fraction in 
the Public and Commercial Services 
union is not without interest. The 
comrades write: “While the left 
dominates the union (not a single 
branch nominated an alternative 
candidate to challenge Mark 
Serwotka), it has little confidence that 
we can fight and win.” 

In other words, this domination 
at the top, where in particular the 
Socialist Party in England and 
Wales has a significant presence, 
hardly reflects the influence of the 
left on the ground or the attitude of 
the overwhelming majority of PCS 
members. Although the comrades do 
not say so, the winning of leadership 
positions can only do so much in the 
absence of a fighting mood amongst 
the rank and file. In fact the fraction 
tends to the opposite conclusion - 
that the problem lies with the left’s 
“own lack of confidence or strategy”. 
They write: 

Many of the union’s leadership fall 
into the trap of much of the left by 
focusing attacks on the failures of 
other unions, especially Unison. 
This often becomes a cover for their 
own lack of confidence or strategy 
and has meant that they have tailed 
other unions rather than giving a 
lead. This means that PCS did 
not join strikes by NUT and UCU 
earlier in the year. At the May 2014 
conference NEC members argued 
not to name July 10 as a strike date 
because Unison might sell out. 

All would be different, if only the 
SWP were in charge: “But the gap 
between the leadership we have 
provided [in some local disputes] 
and the overall strategy of the union 
is stark.” Unfortunately, “We are too 
small to have a decisive influence” 
(note the word “decisive”). 

On the proposed merger with Unite, 
the fraction reports: “Our position had 
been to neither support nor oppose the 
merger in principle, but to decide on 
concrete measures of whether it would 
strengthen or weaken working class 
resistance.” 

The contribution from “Paul 
(Newham)” is also revealing. In 
‘The last gang in town’, he writes of 
the attempts by the English Defence 
League to organise demonstrations in 
Leeds and London and the unusual 
response of Unite Against Fascism: 

Both efforts were futile - neither 
lasted more than 30 minutes, 
and were flops (no more than 50 
dregs turned up for either demo). 
Comrades mocked their efforts in 
Leeds, whilst in London, we took 
the decision not to demonstrate, a 
rare decision. But, no-one in UAF 
expected more than 60/70 dregs and 
it was rightly thought a distraction 
to mobilise. This correct assessment 
was made after much thought... 

Well, that must be a first. Previously 
it had seemed almost a principle for 
the SWP, and its UAF ‘united front’, 
to organise a counterdemonstration 
whenever the EDL, British National 
Party and so on had called a public 


event. Whatever next? The relaxing of 
‘no platform’? It is, of course, correct 
to decide on a case-by-case basis how 
to oppose the far right. But it does 
strike me: if UAF is no longer going 
to mobilise against every far-right 
demonstration, what is it actually for? 
What will it do instead? 

Membership 

The other two CC contributions 
are entitled ‘Fighting for women’s 
liberation’ (in which it explains the 
SWP’s “socialist feminist approach”) 
and ‘Our finances’. 

I will not comment on the first, but 
the second reveals that the effects of 
the internal crisis are far from over. 
The CC states: “In the last complete 
financial year to April 2014 the party 
made a small operating loss.” An 
“operating loss”? That is a strange 
way of putting it. Surely it is normal 
for a revolutionary organisation to 
spend money at least as fast as it 
comes in. We are not in it to make a 
profit, are we? 

Leaving that aside, the two pie 
charts provided with the article are 
interesting. The first shows that 
membership subscriptions provide just 
over half of the SWP’s income, while 
the second indicates that the wages 
of full-timers account for fractionally 
under half of all expenditure. In 
other words, it is literally true that 
membership dues are used to pay the 
leaders’ wages. 

However, 

... we have over the last few 
years experienced a decline in the 
amount of money coming in from 
membership subs ... There are 
signs that this decline is slowing, 
helped by the higher percentage 
of new members that pay subs. 
For example, from April 2013 to 
October 2013 the subs base fell 
by 5.5%, over the next six months 
(which includes the last conference) 
the figure was 6%, and for the last 
six months the figure is 3%. 

If I understand it correctly, this means 
that the proportion of members 
paying dues is still going down, even 
if the “decline is slowing”. Does this 
mean that in October of this year 
3% less income was coming in from 
membership subscriptions than in 
April? If so, what is the explanation 
for this? Presumably it means the 
‘Delta’ crisis still effects the ranks and 
continues to see old hands drop out. 

So, despite the boast in IB No2 
that in 2014 569 people had joined up 
to the end of September 3 , a “higher 
percentage” of whom are paying subs, 
it is clear that more people are still 
leaving than are coming in. 

Perhaps this is the explanation for 
the following passage: 

... there has been a shift in the way 
that most of our organisers are 
now operating - ie, they are based 
around colleges and universities 
rather than districts. In an ideal 
world we would also have more 
district organisers, and we may do 
so in the future, but for now we 
believe that this is the best way 
to employ our young full-time 
organisers. 

This ‘turn to the campuses’ sounds to 
me like a desperate attempt to win the 
naive, the inexperienced, those with 
no knowledge of ‘comrade Delta’ and 
the SWP’s recent series of messy splits 
and divisions • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. See IB No 1: www.cpgb.org.uk/assets/files/swp- 
intemalbulletins/Preconf_Bulletin_i_Oct_2014_ 
email.pdf. 

2. A quote from the article by Charlie Kimber and 
Alex Callinicos, ‘The politics of the SWP crisis’ 
{International Socialism spring 2014). 

3. For IB No2 see www.cpgb.org.uk/assets/ 
files/swpintemalbulletins/PreConf_Bulletin_ii_ 
Oct_2014.pdf 
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LEFT UNITY 


Doing politics the same 

Despite its commitment to ‘safe spaces’, Socialist Resistance’s view on the way we should organise is 
not ‘different’ at all, comments Mike Macnair 



R eporting of Left Unity’s 
conference has so far been 
rather limited (apart from the 
reports in last week’s edition of this 
paper). Rightists, from neocons to the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, have 
predictably focused attention on John 
Tummon and Mark Anthony France’s 
‘idiot anti-imperialist’ amendment 
to one of the motions on the Islamic 
State and Kurdistan, playing up its 
importance by ignoring the derisory 
support it received in the vote. 
Other reports have been brief and 
uninformative. 

It is therefore interesting to read 
Socialist Resistance’s November 19 
report of the conference, by Terry 
Conway. 1 Socialist Resistance was 
centrally involved in the Left Party 
Platform, which won the majority 
in November 2013 and is closely 
involved in LU’s leadership. Comrade 
Conway’s report gives some after-the- 
fact glimpses into the thinking which 
produced the conference’s outcomes, 
as well SR’s own views on those 
outcomes. 

The report has five parts. The first 
is an introduction, characterised by 
‘official optimism’. There follow 
discussions of ‘Policy discussions’; 
‘Internal matters’; ‘Process’ (ie, the 
overcrowded agenda); and ‘General 
election’. 

That ‘official optimism’ appears 
instantly in the claim that 400 members 
attended the conference. This paper’s 
reporters counted around 250, and 
votes rarely totalled more than 160. 
Presumably, 400 is the number who 
registered either in advance or on 
the day; implying that significant 
numbers did so on the basis that they 
might attend, but did not turn up. LU’s 
2,000 members and 70 branches are 
also mentioned in the report. 

Marina Prentoulis’s speech about 
Syriza’s prospects in Greece, and the 
high poll rating of Podemos in Spain, 
are upfront. A Syriza government is 
possible, and “Left Unity is well aware 
that, in that event, solidarity from across 
Europe against the bosses and the 
bankers will be absolutely necessary 
- and we are committed to mobilising 
that solidarity.” The problem is, of 
course, whether “solidarity” less 
than the conquest of political power 
in other countries will be sufficient 
to overcome the enormous pressures 
international capital will place on any 
Syriza government. 

Here and elsewhere, the 
introduction displays SR’s standard 
far-left concept of a party - as a body 
which is mainly about support for 
single-issue campaigns (though, of 
course, it also has to adopt policies): 
“Policy commitments are vital for a 
socialist, feminist and environmental 
party such as Left Unity - but they 
need to be matched by activity on 
the streets, in the communities and in 
the workplaces. By combining these 
two approaches, we create a vibrant, 
sometimes chaotic, internal life.” This 
slightly odd statement presumably 
offers an ‘excuse’ for both the violently 
overcrowded agenda at the conference 
and the fact that SR and its co-thinkers 
did not win all the votes. 

The discussion of ‘Policy debates’ 
has a superficial appearance of purely 
neutral reporting. “Contention” is 
admitted on Europe. But, like the 
Socialist Workers’ Party identification 
of SWP members as merely ‘trade 
unionists’ and so on, Stuart King is 
reported as “from Lambeth”, not from 
the International Socialist Network; 
Fred Leplat “from Barnet” rather 






Don’t tell the membership 

than, as International Viewpoint calls 
him, “a leading member of Socialist 
Resistance, British section of the 
Fourth International”. SR lost the 
vote on its attempt to shift LU towards 
the standard British left position of 
withdrawal from the EU, but it will 
keep trying on the issue: “While 
neither amendment was carried, it 
seems inconceivable that this issue 
will not be raised again.” 

Misleading 

If comrade Conway’s report of ‘Policy 
debates’ strives to appear neutral, 
that of ‘Internal matters’ - ie, ‘safe 
spaces’ and disputes procedures - 
is polemical to the point of being 
actively misleading. It may, however, 
give us some additional insight into 
the views of ‘safe spaces’ supporters. 
She tells us: 

One of the ways in which we have 
sought to “do politics differently” 
has been to make the new party 
one which is genuinely habitable 
for women - and well as for black 
people, disabled people, LGBTQ 
people and for young people. 

Within this context there has 
been a long discussion on the need 
to adopt ways of organising, but 
also procedures which make clear 
that the fight against prejudice 
and discrimination within the 
organisation is central to how we 
build the party. 

This is a complex task, given 
that no-one wants to put up barriers 
to recruiting new members or to 
act in moralistic or judgmental 
ways. At the same time, without 
clear rules and procedures we 
are much less likely to be able to 
create an organisation in which the 
most oppressed and exploited are 
supported; including through being 
able to take on leadership positions 
at every level of the organisation. 

A sober assessment of where we have 
actually got to with the pursuit of these 
aims and with the method pursued so 
far is that LU is - regrettably - very 
white, very middle-aged, and pretty 
male; and that its elaborate procedures 
favour long-experienced activists who 
came into politics through the student 
left many years ago. 

Comrade Conway fails to recognise 
that one of the basic objections to ‘safe 


spaces’ is that what it proposes are not 
the “clear rules and procedures” she 
advocates, but unclear rules buried in 
a mass of “political understanding”, 
and procedures which, because of both 
their bureaucratic structure and their 
secrecy, can never be clear. 

She claims that LU’s Communist 
Platform “wrote an alternative motion 
to conference deleting any political 
understanding and putting forward 
an ineffective ‘code of conduct’”. It 
is certainly true that our proposals 
dispensed with the long recitals about 
various forms of oppression in present- 
day society that are contained in the 
‘safe spaces’ policy in favour of a very 
summary statement: 

Left Unity aims as far as possible 
within the deeply unequal society 
within which we live to combat 
all forms of oppression and 
discrimination, to develop all 
our members as leaders, and to 
develop a culture of free discussion 
accessible to all members. 

The point is precisely to produce 
“clear rules”. She gives no reason 
whatever for the argument that our 
proposed code of conduct would be 
“ineffective”. 

She tells us: 

The Communist Platform 
motivation on conference floor 
was extraordinary - arguing, for 
example, that heckling in meetings 
was completely acceptable and 
that people just had to get used 
to it, while suggesting that any 
problem rests with the complainant 
rather than the person who they are 
complaining about. They referred 
to the people arguing for the safe 
spaces approach as “the safe spaces 
police” and sought to trivialise the 
issues that were being raised. 

From the first statement we are 
presumably to take it that comrade 
Conway supports the Labour Party’s 
ejection of Walter Wolfgang from 
Labour Party conference in 2005 
for heckling Jack Straw about Iraq. 
There is a difference between a short 
interjection (which can frequently 
be useful from the speaker’s point of 
view) and the disruption of democratic 
procedures. 

The second statement is a 


straightforward misrepresentation. As 
Yassamine Mather argued last week 2 
- and as Tina Becker pointed out in 
moving the CP-backed motion on the 
issue - we do not contend that there 
is no problem to be addressed, nor do 
we “trivialise the issues”. Rather, we 
argue that the right way to address this 
problem is to empower the oppressed, 
rather than to treat them as children 
and set up a bureaucratic guardianship 
over them. 

The ‘safe spaces’ proposal lost the 
vote. Comrade Conway states: “In 
retrospect perhaps it was a mistake 
not to ensure more prior discussion, 
particularly about the aims of the 
policy, at both leadership and branch 
level”; and she concludes that the last- 
minute composite on the question was 
a mistake. It may well be, however, 
that a more careful reading of the ‘safe 
spaces’ document by members would 
have meant a more decisive rejection 
of this proposal. After all, this was a 
topic on which there has actually been 
more discussion than there has been 
of most of the LU policy documents. 

Bureaucratic 

Comrade Conway provides us with 
some after-the-fact illumination on 
the thought processes which led to 
the agenda. The original plan was to 
have another one-day conference, like 
March 19, to deal with “manifesto 
topics”. Then the September 20 
national council meeting agreed 
that a two-day conference would be 
needed. Comrade Conway explains 
that this decision was taken in view 
of two factors. The first was a desire 
to take constitutional amendments - 
in particular to get rid of the partially 
‘rotating’ structure of the executive 
committee. The second was that, “in 
the wake of the referendum campaign 
in Scotland, more members of the 
national council had become aware 
of the progressive dynamic behind 
the ‘yes’ campaign ... The national 
council ... agreed to re-establish the 
commission on the British constitution 
and to bring proposals on this question 
to conference.” In reality, both LU 
constitutional amendments and 
discussion on the British constitution 
fell off the end of the agenda. 

Comrade Conway’s primary 
solution is that, “While the standing 
orders committee, who did a prodigious 
job, has the authority to make 


proposals as to how the conference 
agenda is structured, in future more 
work needs to be done by the national 
council to shape this in advance.” 
It should be obvious, however, that 
the NC cannot do this job: it meets 
only quarterly, is far too large for an 
effective committee, and is in effect a 
mini-conference; it is visible from its 
minutes 3 that it has the same problem 
of overloaded agendas as conference 
itself. The SOC, meanwhile, is under 
the LU constitution independently 
elected - presumably as a ‘check and 
balance’ against the NC’s views on the 
conference agenda. Tinkering, in other 
words, can only slightly ameliorate 
the problem of the over-elaborate 
bureaucratic-legalist design of LU’s 
constitution. The problem is that - as 
is shown by her comments on ‘safe 
spaces’ - comrade Conway’s thought 
is wholly within the framework of this 
bureaucratic-legalism. 

The last part of her article deals 
with the 2015 general election. This 
report is noteworthy for telling us that 
the proposal for local collaboration 
with the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition “had not been universally 
supported by the existing LU officers’ 
group”. In fact, “Some key activists 
in Left Unity are concerned that by 
agreeing this proposal Left Unity is 
diluting its own potential profile in 
the election campaign.” Who, dear 
comrade? What political issues 
are involved? For ‘doing politics 
differently’ in any fundamental sense 
- ie, ‘It’s not them taking decisions 
on behalf of us ’ - transparency is 
fundamental. And that includes 
transparency about disagreements 
at leadership level, not the ‘coded’ 
reporting seen here. 

The article goes on to argue for the 
December national council to endorse 
a list of constituencies LU will contest 
and to give “a sense of shape to an 
election campaign where in some towns 
and cities there will be no Left Unity 
candidates - and where in others there 
are not yet any Left Unity branches”. 

How this can be done remains 
unclear; it is unfortunate that Workers 
Power’s motion calling for a policy 
towards Labour in the coming election 
attracted no amendments (we in the CP 
are at fault here) and in any case fell 
off the agenda. 

Close to the conclusion of comrade 
Conway’s report comes the statement: 
“Doing politics differently doesn’t 
mean not contesting elections - but 
doing so in order to give a voice to 
the voiceless, to champion all those 
fighting for survival on so many fronts 
in neoliberal Britain.” This takes us 
back to the beginning. SR does not 
grasp Marx’s and Engels’ arguments 
for political action of the working 
class. So it thinks about ‘action’ in 
terms of ‘campaigns’ - and then, when 
it comes to elections, it thinks about 
them in the same way as Ed Miliband : 
the party is to “champion all those 
fighting for survival”, rather than to 
struggle to help organise the working 
class to take its own political decisions . 

To argue in the way comrade 
Conway does is precisely to continue 
to do politics in the old way - to offer 
merely a different ‘them’ • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://socialistresistance.org/6911/left-unity- 
conference-some-important-steps-forward-and- 
challenges-still-ahead. 

2. ‘The tyranny of safe spaces’ Weekly Worker 
November 26. 

3. Available at http://leftunity.org/national-council. 
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UKIP 


Fragmentation shrinks the mainstream 

Rochester shows that everything is up in the air. The outcome of the next general election is impossible 
to predict, writes Eddie Ford 



Branding Ukip 'racist’ is obviously misplaced 


L ast week the inevitable happened 
and Mark Reckless of the 
United Kingdom Independence 
Party won the Rochester and Strood 
by-election on an unspectacular 
50.6% turnout. A Tory sitting MP 
who defected to Ukip in September, 
he secured a comfortable 42.1% 
(16,867) of the vote - though his share 
was actually down from the 49.2% he 
received in 2010 general election, 
when he secured a 9,953 majority. 
This time round he got a 2,920 
majority over the Tory candidate who 
came second on 34.8%, representing 
a 14.4% reduction in the Conservative 
vote. Labour’s tally was nearly halved 
on 16.8% (6,713 votes). 

As for the Liberal Democrats, 
they were humiliated. They polled a 
miserable record low of 0.9% or 349 
votes and the worst by-election result 
of any governing party in history. They 
were beaten into fifth place by the 
Greens on 4.2% (their best vote since 
2010) and only picked up a few hundred 
more votes than Charlotte Rose, a 
dominatrix and former winner of the 
British Erotic Award for sex worker 
of the year standing on a platform 
of “sexual freedom”. 1 Nick Long of 
People Before Profit came a plucky 
eighth on 60 votes (0.2%), beating the 
Patriotic Socialist Party candidate on 
33 votes. Interestingly, the Royal Mail 
refused to distribute leaflets on behalf 
of Britain First (56 votes), judging them 
to be in breach of laws regarding the 
“sending of threatening mail”. 2 

Quite incredibly, it seems that 
Labour only a put a token effort into 
the by-election. According to various 
party sources, Labour could not 
raise the funds required to conduct 
a half-decent campaign in Rochester 
- spending about £25,000, barely 
one quarter of the legally permitted 
£100,000. 3 If true, that shows the 
extraordinarily unambitious nature of 
Ed Miliband (though it is stretching 
conspiracy theories just a bit too far to 
suggest Labour did not actually want to 
win Rochester, because to do so would 
rely on Ukip taking thousands of votes 
away from the Tories, thus reinforcing 
the Conservative line that a vote for 
Ukip is a vote for Ed Miliband). 

This was clearly a very bad result 
for the Tories, especially when you 
consider that at the beginning David 
Cameron promised to throw the 
“kitchen sink” at the campaign in a 
bid to stop Reckless getting his “fat 
arse” back onto the green benches 
of the Commons. True, the Tories - 
unlike the wretched Lib Dems - were 
not absolutely humiliated on the night; 
indeed, to some extent their vote held 
up. However, this was mainly because 
a significant number of people who 
normally support Labour or Lib Dem 
voted Tory in an attempt to keep Ukip 
out. Perhaps they were influenced by 
the Socialist Worker Party’s pathetic 
front organisation, Stand Up To Ukip, 
that urged “people of goodwill” to 
come together and say no to Ukip 
“regardless of our differing views on 
Europe or other political issues”. 4 

Regardless of the SWP’s wishes, 
Ukip now has the wind in its sails - 
even if Farage does not expect any 
“immediate” defections to his party 
this side of Christmas. 

White van Dan 

In other words, the Tory vote 
haemorrhaged in a constituency that 
was ranked by a major academic study 
this year as the 271 st seat most likely 
to fall to Nigel Farage’s merry band, 
unlike Clacton which came top. 5 But 
then again, Rochester demonstrated 
that Ukip can potentially impact on 


Labour’s vote in various ways too 

- whether from corrosive anti-Ukip 
‘tactical’ voting or alternatively a 
straightforward switch to Ukip in 
order to register a protest against 
the British establishment. Labour is 
vulnerable on both fronts, especially 
in certain marginal constituencies. 

As we all know, Labour had a 
terrible night in a different way, thanks 
to Emily Thombury’s now legendary 
tweet of an image of a house decked 
with three St George flags and with 
a white van in the driveway, entitled 
‘Images from Rochester’. 6 The 
implication was that the shadow 
attorney general was expressing 
snobbish disdain for the working 
class or, as Nick Clegg put it, she 
was being “drippingly patronising” 
and “jaw-droppingly condescending” 

- though, he suggested, “maybe it is 
what happens when you become MP 
for Islington”. 7 

Weekly Worker journalists naturally 
have no more idea than anybody else 
exactly what was in Thornbury’s 
mind when she made that tweet. To 
some degree, she probably fell victim 
to the modem habit of compulsively 
tweeting, texting, blogging, 
Facebooking, etc purely for the sake 
of it - the inevitable consequence being 
that you end up talking shite a lot of the 
time. However, there was no way on 
earth that ‘one nation’ Ed Miliband was 
going to tolerate anything which gave 
the impression that the Labour front 
bench was out of touch with ‘ordinary 
voters’ - already a widespread feeling, 
and one assiduously promoted by 
that ‘ordinary bloke’ down the pub, 
Nigel Farage (actually educated at the 
prestigious private school, Dulwich 
College and a former commodity 
broker at the London Metal Exchange). 

Therefore Thombury jumped before 
she was pushed. Skin-crawlingly, 
Miliband issued a statement the day 
after the by-election in which he said 
that Labour was “founded for working 
people” and he felt “respect” for voters 
who displayed English flags and drove 
white vans. But his words cut no ice 
with Farage, who denounced Labour 
for being “anti-English” - rather ironic 
in some ways, given that only a few 
months ago Jeremy Hunt, the Tory 
health secretary, described comments 
by one former Ukip candidate for 


Enfield council, William Henwood, 
as “very unBritish”. 

The ‘white van’ fiasco does point 
to the broader question of how the 
media portrays the working class. We 
are constantly reminded that it is the 
working class, with or without white 
vans, which is turning to Ukip, the 
implication being that the working 
class is inherently problematic - a 
phenomenon partly explained by 
Owen Jones in his useful book, Chavs. 
After all, just like US politicians, Ed 
Miliband never uses the term ‘working 
class’ - only ‘working people’, who of 
course are always ‘hard-working’. The 
only class that is openly acknowledged 
to exist by the likes of Miliband is 
the middle class, which needs to be 
expanded, as it is naturally the state or 
condition that we all aspire to - leaving 
behind our white vans for something 
far more upmarket. The end result 
being that Miliband’s Labour Party 
is now a party for “all” people, not 
the property of the working class or 
labour movement - let alone a vehicle 
for radical social transformation. 

Having said that, our ‘white van 
man’ (ie, Dan Ware) - his house made 
famous by the former shadow attorney 
general - seems to be enjoying his 
15 minutes (or bit more) of fame. A 
used-car salesman, his ‘Danifesto’ 
for a “better Britain” that appeared 
in The Sun on November 22 bashes 
scroungers and lambasts immigrants. 8 
For instance, he thinks you should 
only be allowed to claims benefits if 
you have worked for four years after 
leaving school, and argues that we 
should “copy the Aussies” and send 
back migrants who have not been 
invited - not to mention advocating 
“better discipline” in schools, 
“tougher” sentences for murders, 
imprisonment for those who “burn 
the poppy”, etc. 

Rochester underlines how 
incredibly uncertain the next general 
election is - “all bets are off’, as 
Nigel Farage correctly said. Almost 
everyone thinks they can potentially 
hold the balance of power next 
year: Ukip, Scottish National Party, 
Democratic Unionist Party - even 
the beleaguered Lib Dems. A Labour 
government possibly with SNP, Lib 
Dem and Green support, is more than 
imaginable. Equally, another Tory/ 


Lib Dem, with the DUP support, is 
also far from impossible. Nor is a 
Tory/DUP/Ukip coalition totally off 
the cards (maybe without Cameron), 
though complicated by the fact that 
Clegg has said he would “never serve” 
in a coalition cabinet that included 
Nigel Farage - thus such a coalition 
might well have problems getting the 
numbers necessary to form a workable 
majority. Just about the only thing that 
seems totally unfeasible is a Labour/ 
Ukip coalition. But the electoral and 
parliamentary permutations are enough 
to keep armies of psephologists happily 
employed over the next six months. 

Lord Ashcroft’s extensive polling 
of Rochester and Strood, for example, 
found that more than a fifth of Ukip 
by-election voters said they would 
either vote Conservative at the general 
election or did not know what they 
would do - therefore it is not a dead cert 
that Reckless will retain his seat next 
May, though it does seem more likely 
than not. 9 Meanwhile, what is notable 
about the very latest poll carried out 
by Ashcroft - apart from showing that 
Labour’s share is up two points since 
last week at 32% - is that the two main 
parties have achieved a combined share 
of just 59% for five out of the last six 
weeks. So British politics is fragmenting. 

The previous wisdom, repeated ad 
nauseam by smug media pundits, is that 
general elections are fought and won on 
the centre ground. That is not the case 
anymore as shown by Labour’s ‘35% 
strategy’ - ie, the hope that its core vote 
plus some more is enough to secure a 
parliamentary majority. 

Ukip and SWP 

In this context it is worth mentioning 
the SWP’s post-Rochester ‘unity’ 
appeal, warning about the grave 
dangers of the “racist” Ukip and 
urging support for the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition in the general 
election - the left, apparently, “cannot 
afford to spend its time criticising one 
another and seeking petty advantage” 
in such a “time of turmoil”. 10 

We go on to read that, unless there 
is a “serious campaign” against Ukip, 
a “racist populist party” is going to 
establish itself as a “serious player” in 
parliament that could even form part of 
a coalition government - the Tories and 
Labour “prepared the ground” for Ukip’s 


rise by targeting immigrants, Labour 
leaders “seem to believe that the way to 
defeat Ukip is to match their vileness” 
and the Tories want to “end the right of 
free movement of workers” inside the 
European Union in order to “clear the 
way for yet harsher anti-immigration 
laws”. Such moves, thinks the SWP, 
“only gives credence to Ukip’s racism”. 
For all these reasons, naturally, the SWP 
will continue to “back initiatives” by 
Sutu - like leafleting that “exposes” 
Ukip’s “anti-working class agenda” and 
“its racism”. 

Same old SWP nonsense. We in the 
CPGB reject the notion that Ukip’s 
aim of severely restricting European 
migration to the UK through some sort 
of points-based system means that it is 
racist. Reactionary - yes, but racist? In 
any case, how is this essentially any 
different from the schemes cooked 
up by the Tories or Labour? Rachel 
Reeves, the shadow secretary of state 
for work and pensions, wants to limit 
legal EU migrants access to tax credits 
and prevent them claiming out-of- 
work benefits for two years. What 
about Cameron’s drafted and redrafted 
speech on immigration, which will 
obviously be yet another attempt to 
match Ukip? Yet the implication of 
the SWP’s Sutu campaign is that we 
should vote for almost anybody except 
Ukip - which presumably must include 
the Tories, Lib Dems and Labour, 
whose anti-migrant consensus must 
also be ‘racist’. Where is the joined-up 
thinking from the comrades? 

For communists, singling out Ukip 
is not good enough. We need to locate 
why voters in Clacton, Rochester, 
and elsewhere are backing it - are we 
supposed to believe that they are racists? 
This is just not credible. People are 
increasingly looking to Ukip because, 
quite understandably, they want to give 
the establishment a good kicking and 
are also genuinely concerned about 
the decline in living standards - life is 
obviously getting harder and harder, 
with no respite in sight: both the 
Tories and Labour promise continued 
austerity. Like many people suffering 
from chronic insecurity, ‘white van 
Dan’ is struggling to keep his head 
above water. 

It is obviously true that wages are 
being cut because of the surplus of 
labour, which can result from large- 
scale migration. But the crucial thing is, 
what do we do about it? Join with Ukip 
or those sections of the established 
political class that say the answer is to 
severely restrict immigration? No, we 
want to organise migrants and make 
them part of the labour movement - 
just as Irish migrants were in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. We should not treat 
Ukip voters as though they need an 
anti-racist awareness course - what 
they actually need is working class 
answers. Our communist programme 
aims to win over the entire working 
class, ‘white van Dans’ included • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Charlotte_Rose. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-england- 
kent-29858335. 

3. http://blogs.channel4.com/michael-crick-on- 
politics/labour-rochester/4459. 

4. www.facebook.com/pages/Stand-up-to-Ukip/23 
3405596857405?sk=info&tab=page_info. 

5. R Ford, MJ Goodwin Revolt on the right: 
explaining support for the radical right in Britain 
Oxford 2014. 

6. https://twitter.com/EmilyThomberry/ 
status/53 5450556199075840/photo/1. 

7. The Guardian November 24. 

8. https://twitter.com/BestoftheMail/ 
status/536120839130054657/photo/l. 

9. The Guardian November 23. 

10. www.swp.org.uk/press/after-rochester-left- 
unite. 
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GERMANY 


Trampling over red lines 

The appointment of Die Linke’s first regional prime minister will mark a ‘historic’ day for the 
establishment, says Tina Becker. Left Unity should urgently learn the lessons 



Voting to run capitalism 


D ecember 5 will be a “historic” day 
in Germany, as the BBC quite 
rightly reports. For the first time, 
a member of Die Linke (Left Party) will 
become prime minister of one of the 
16 regional states. Bodo Ramelow, 
chairman of the party’s fraction in 
the East German state parliament in 
Thiiringen, will head a ‘red-red-green’ 
coalition with the Greens and the Social 
Democrats (SPD). It is unlikely that the 
forthcoming membership ballots in Die 
Linke and the Greens will derail the 
coalition at this stage. Last week, 70% 
of SPD members in Thiiringen voted 
for the coalition talks. 

Still, both chancellor Angela Merkel 
and president Joachim Gauck have 
gone to great lengths to condemn the 
coalition. No surprise there: should 
this government ‘succeed’ (ie, play by 
capitalism’s rules and not burst apart 
within the first few years), something 
similar could happen on a national scale 
following the next general election 
in 2017. Despite the fact that the 
rightwing Christian Democrats (CDU) 
take by far the largest number of votes 
(currently a fairly stable 41%), such a 
coalition would keep them out of office 
- especially since the CDU’s ‘natural’ 
coalition partner, the Free Democrats 
(FDP), were kicked out of parliament in 
2013 and are still languishing at around 
3% in the polls, which makes it very 
unlikely they will be able to reach the 
5% threshold to re-enter. 

In 2013, after some heated debates, 
the SPD shied away from forming a 
coalition with Die Linke and instead 
opted for a ‘grand coalition’ with the 
right. Within this, the SPD is clearly 
the junior partner. However, in a red- 
red-green national coalition with Die 
Linke and the Greens (both standing at 
around 9% in the polls) even the 26% 
the SPD currently polls would loom 
large. After 10 long years with Angela 
Merkel at the helm, there would finally 
be an SPD chancellor once again. One 
can understand the attraction. 

And now the SPD has found a way to 
get there. For many years, Conservatives, 
rightwing social democrats and the 
mainstream media had an easy time 
dismissing the “old Stalinists” of Die 
Linke. After all, its forerunner, the 
Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS), 
came out of the ‘official communist’ 
ruling party in what was the German 
Democratic Republic. The PDS took 
over many of the old ruling elite’s 
properties, its millions in the bank - and 
many of its members. Its unification 
in 2007 with a West German electoral 
alliance of trade unionists and left Social 
Democrats was a major step in making 
the party ‘mainstream’. But still the past 
has haunted the party since its inception 
in 1991. 

So Ramelow and his potential 
coalition partners devised a cunning 
plan to bring Die Linke back into the 
fold. A few months ago, after much 
soul searching, he gave in to their 
demands to declare East Germany an 
Unrechtsstaat (unlawful state/state of 
injustice). It also helps that he was bom 
and raised in West Germany, has no 
Stalinist skeletons in the cupboard and 
says he “felt closer to Italy and France” 
than he ever did to the GDR. 1 

Obviously, that stands in stark 
contrast to the feelings of the 28.2% of 
the electorate in Thiiringen that voted 
for Die Linke. Many of those still feel 
badly burnt by the 1991 unification. 
In eastern Germany, wages are still 
considerably lower than in the west, 
there are fewer social provisions, fewer 
jobs and more poor people. Many still 
display a level of ‘ Ostalgia ’ for the 


former system. 

Step forward Gregor Gysi, leader 
of the Die Linke fraction in the 
national parliament and still the most 
prominent member of the party. He 
has publicly declared his outrage at the 
Unrechtsstaat formulation. Somewhat 
strangely, for him it implies that “the 
three western powers had the right 
to found the Bundesrepublik [West 
Germany], but that the Soviet Union 
in response did not have the right to 
found the GDR. Though one has to 
emphasise that there was injustice, 
even great injustice, in the GDR.” 2 

Clearly, Gysi and Ramelow have 
agreed on a division of labour - trying 
to keep their new coalition partners 
sweet, on the one hand, while also 
reassuring their main voting base that 
not everything was bad in the GDR, 
on the other. Gysi has, after all, been a 
key player in moving the party towards 
‘respectability’ - with the aim of 
getting into power at a national level. 

In government 

This so-called ‘debate’, which 
dominated much of the mainstream 
media in the run-up to the September 
election, has been nothing but window 
dressing. In reality, Die Linke has 
already been proving itself a reliable 
partner. It has watered down most 
of its programmatic demands, 
most notably its opposition to the 
deployment of the German army 
abroad (which, the leadership believes, 
would be acceptable for the purposes 
of “humanitarian” intervention). 

And, of course, it has proved 
itself over and above this by the role 
it is already playing. Up and down 
east Germany, Die Linke is involved 
in numerous administrations on a 
municipal level, including coalitions 
with the CDU. It also shared power with 
the SPD in Berlin between 2001 and 
2011 and has been governing in ‘red-red’ 
coalitions in the east German regional 
states of Brandenburg and Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern for many years. 

Take the coalition in Brandenburg, 
where Die Linke has been in 
government with the SPD since 
2009. There were indeed some minor 
reforms, like the right to vote at 16, the 
employment of more teachers and the 
introduction of a regional minimum 
wage (which at €8.50 is amongst the 
lowest in Germany, it must be said). 
However, the coalition government has 
reduced public spending, increased the 
retirement age of public servants and 
cut a large number of public-sector 
jobs. It has also brought back tuition 
fees through the back door (they are 
called Ruckmeldegebuhren - ie, students 
pay a substantial fee to ‘re-register’). 

Things do not look much more 


promising in Thiiringen either. Asked 
what the most difficult problem in the 
coalition talks was, Bodo Ramelow 
said, “There wasn’t one.” 3 All three 
parties have declared themselves 
“partners of the employees as well as 
businesses and their organisations”. 4 
Even before the elections, Bodo 
Ramelow warned that “we can’t 
promise anybody that we’ll be printing 
money in the cellar. We were against 
the Schuldenbremse (‘debt brake’ - 
a legal commitment not to increase 
debts), but now it’s here.” Clearly, 
Die Linke is not going to challenge 
the logic that the books of capitalist 
government have to be ‘balanced’. 

Accordingly, the “four most 
important plans” of the coalitions are: 

• a free year in nursery for all 
children; 

• “new job opportunities for low 
earners” (in order to get them off 
benefits); 

• a reduction in the number of 
administrative regional districts to 
save costs; 

• only in “exceptional circumstances” 
will the new government use so-called 
V-Leute (undercover spies who are 
operating in political groups on the left 
and the right in order to “protect the 
constitution”). The programme of Die 
Linke actually demands the abolition 
of the whole Verfassungsschutz 
(similar to the MI5, it deals with 
‘internal threats’). 

Loyal opposition 

Many in Left Unity are cheering 
at the prospect of Syriza in Greece 
or Podemos in Spain being elected 
into office - although such comrades 
are not quite so enthusiastic for Die 
Linke nowadays. With good reason. 
The voters in Brandenburg, who have 
experienced a red-red government 
first hand, this year punished Die 
Linke at the ballot box: its vote was 
halved from 377,000 in 2009 to 
183,000 in 2014. There is a similar 
picture in Berlin and Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern. 

Even if you assume that Die Linke 
(or Syriza and Podemos) is a socialist 
party, taking part in a government as 
a minority is actually counterposed to 
the idea of the self-emancipation of the 
working class. It inevitably leads the 
left into the position where it is forced 
to take responsibility for the actions of 
an alien class - a point made by Karl 
Marx on more than one occasion: 

We are devoted to a party which, 
most fortunately for it, cannot yet 
come to power. If the proletariat 
were to come to power, the 
measures it would introduce would 
be petty bourgeois and not directly 


proletarian. Our party can come to 
power only when the conditions 
allow it to put its own view into 
practice (my emphasis). 5 

Clearly, that is not on the cards 
in Thiiringen, where Die Linke 
represents only a small minority of 
the population. And, while Syriza and 
Podemos might both actually win the 
largest number of seats, this would not 
represent a majority of the population. 
In addition, the economic conditions 
in Greece and Spain, let alone the rest 
of Europe, are clearly not such that 
those parties can “can put their own 
view into practice”. 

Unfortunately, there is virtually 
no trend within Die Linke that 
questions in principle this yearning 
for office. “If you stand in elections, 
you have to be prepared to take on 
governmental responsibility.” That 
is a sentence you hear a lot in Die 
Linke. The German section of the 
Socialist Party’s Committee for a 
Workers International, Sozialistische 
Alternative, seem to go along with this. 
However, they have been in and out of 
Die Linke so many times and over so 
many different issues, that not many 
people in and around the party take 
them seriously. They form part of the 
Antikapitalistische Linke, the smallest 
of the tendencies within Die Linke. 

While the StalinoidKommunistische 
Plattform might numerically still be 
the largest tendency, the age of its 
members and the often rather wacky 
politics of the platform mean they do 
not play a particular important role 
(especially since chat show star Sarah 
Wagenknecht, its charismatic leader 
for many years, declared in 2010 that 
her membership of the platform was 
“resting” - it still is). 

Therefore, the German fellow- 
travellers of the Socialist Workers 
Party, Marx 21, form the biggest 
organised trend in practice. Their 
problem is that they have too much to 
lose if they critique the trajectory of 
the party too loudly. Dozens of their 
members work for the Die Linke 
fraction in the German Bundestag 
and they even have a couple of MPs. 
They are in general well behaved and 
trusted, forming the backbone of the 
Sozialistische Plattform. 

In the latest issue of their quarterly 
magazine Marx 27, the comrades 
sound rather radical when they call 
for Die Linke to “go back to being a 
protest party”. In a long article, they 
list various Die Linke sins in coalition 
government and, quite correctly, note 
that “only in opposition can Die Linke 
stick to its principles. Left governments 
in the past have either got into conflict 
with capital and the state apparatus or 


they have betrayed their principles.” 
Especially in the current economic 
climate and with the Schuldenbremse 
in operation in Thiiringen, “there is 
no wiggle room for left politics. Why 
should Die Linke take responsibility 
for a situation it has not created?” 6 

But, instead of calling for a 
principled fight to keep Die Linke in 
opposition and out of government, as 
the rest of the article implies, it ends 
with a commitment to the wretched 
compromise agreed a few years back 
in the Erfurter Programm , to which 
Die Linke “should stick, particularly 
in government”. This is the infamous 
paragraph which is quoted up and 
down Die Linke as “red lines” which 
should never be crossed and are 
supposed to almost magically protect 
the party from going bad: 

Die Linke only strives for government 
participation if we can achieve an 
improvement in the living conditions 
of people. We will not participate in 
a government which goes to war 
and allows combat missions of the 
Bundeswehr abroad, which advances 
military build-up and militarisation, 
which engages in privatisations of 
public provisions or cuts in social 
services, or whose policies worsen 
the fulfilment of public service. 

Bodo Ramelow, of course, would 
have no problem confirming 
his commitment to this garbled 
formulation - after all, who can deny 
that even some minuscule reform 
like a year’s free nursery care might 
constitute “an improvement in the 
living conditions of people”? 

Still, party chair Bernd Riexinger 
(who is considered to be on the 
Die Linke left) has reduced those 
“red lines” even further. For him, 
government participation is justified 
if three conditions are met: “Higher 
wages for employees (guaranteed 
by agreements), more teachers and a 
stronger social state”. 7 

Communists stick to a ‘red line’ 
that is shorter still: there is no way the 
left should enter government, unless it 
has majority support and can expect to 
implement a full socialist programme • 

tina.becker@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Der Spiegel November 20 2014. 

2. Super Illu November 10 2014. 

3 Die Tageszeitung October 22 2014. 

4. www.sozialismus.info/2014/10/revolution-in- 
thueringen. 

5. K Marx, J Guesde The programme of the 
Parti Ouvrier (www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1880/05/parti-ouvrier.htm). 

6. http://marx21.de/thueringen-und-brandenburg- 
die-linke-zurueck-zur-protestpartei. 

7. Neues Deutschland October 24 2014. 
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IRAN 


The masses bear the brunt 

Yassamine Mather assesses the latest extension of negotiations between Iran and the 5+1 powers 



John Kerry: to the deadline and beyond 


O n November 24, for the second 
time in a year, Iran and the 5+1 
world powers failed to reach 
an agreement over Tehran’s nuclear 
programme, and the deadline for 
finding a ‘comprehensive’ deal had to 
be extended yet again. 

In his press conference US secretary 
of state John Kerry would not discuss 
the reasons why the talks failed to 
come to an agreement, arguing, as 
all bourgeois politicians do, that 
confidentiality was “essential to allow 
the discussion to continue”. Eighty 
million Iranians have suffered for 
decades from the devastating effects 
of US and UN sanctions, and they 
will continue to be the main victims 
of the US’s determination to whip 
Iran into line. Yet, after days of media 
hype, hope and despair, they are not 
allowed to know why they have to face 
continued hardship. 

Irrespective of the spin put forward 
by both sides, for the peoples of Iran 
this is a serious blow. Economic 
isolation has crippled the country’s 
economy. Since the Geneva interim 
accord signed in 2013 Iran has been the 
‘beneficiary’ of so-called ‘sanctions 
relief’. However, according to figures 
declassified this week by the US 
administration, during the first half 
of 2014 Iran received $4.6 billion in 
cash and non-oil exports, $2.4 billion 
less than the anticipated $7 billion in 
economic relief. The news could have 
been worse though - there will be no 
new EU sanctions until the summer of 
2015 at the earliest. 

The EU has announced it will extend 
the suspension of sanctions specified 
in last year’s joint plan of action. The 
most important aspect of this is the 
provision of tanker insurance, allowing 
the sale and transport of Iranian crude 
oil and other petrochemical products. 
None of this will make up for the 
devastating effects of more than seven 
years of severe EU sanctions - not to 
mention three decades of US sanctions. 
So, Iran will continue to be plagued by 
spiralling inflation, lower oil prices and 
a constantly falling currency. 1 

So why did the talks fail? Contrary 
to what the rightwing press in 
Britain and the US are saying, this 
had nothing to do with Iran’s lack of 
transparency. International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) inspectors 
have had unobstructed access to the 
country’s nuclear plants throughout the 
last year, and witnessed the destruction 
of 20% enriched uranium. Iran’s 
nuclear programme is certainly more 
transparent than Israel’s - a country 
that is not even a signatory to the non¬ 
proliferation treaty (NPT) and has never 
allowed inspection of its facilities. 

Different interpretations of NPT 
regulations lie at the heart of the 
current dispute. On the one hand, there 
are the non-aligned countries and their 
literal interpretation. The Brics states 
(Brazil, Russia, India, China and South 
Africa) believe the NPT allows for 
the development of what is known as 
fuel cycle capabilities. In fact Brazil 
and South Africa, who have given up 
nuclear weapons capability, are allowed 
to enrich nuclear material, and the 
Iranian president and foreign minister 
have always based their negotiating 
position on this interpretation. On the 
other hand, the US and its allies are 
adamant that specific rules should 
be imposed on certain countries. 
In this interpretation of the NPT, 
initiated in the early 2000s by the 
Bush administration, the intention is 
to impose an international ban on the 
transfer of fuel cycle technologies to 
countries that do not already possess 
them. The Obama administration 
did not challenge this interpretation 


when it came to power and has in fact 
followed in the footsteps of George 
Bush, insisting on changes to NPT 
conditions to enable more intrusive 
and proactive inspections in specific 
states. The restrictions imposed on 
Tehran definitely fall into this category. 

According to The New York 
Times , one of the sticking points 
was a US insistence on unannounced 
inspections. Negotiators wanted an 
agreement that gives inspectors the 
right to freely roam around Iran. 
From 2003-06 inspectors did a lot of 
that, under an IAEA agreement which 
commits states to the opening up of 
facilities and sites that have long 
been kept off limits. 2 As Mohammad 
Seraj of Iran’s Revolutionary Guards 
responded: “This will mean they will 
get permissions for reconnaissance 
flights over our country and that their 
inspectors can enter anywhere, even 
the presidential palace.” 

New sanctions? 

If the political framework for an 
agreement is not reached by January 
2015, when Republicans take control of 
the US Congress and Senate, it will be 
very difficult to stop motions demanding 
further sanctions against Iran. Such 
moves would no doubt encourage those 
in Iran who want to withdraw from talks 
and make further demands in terms of 
the right to enrich uranium. 

Hours after the talks ended in 
Vienna, US legislators, urged on 
by Israeli prime minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu, called for further sanctions 
against Iran. Nevertheless, asked 
if Congress would approve any 
agreement with Iran, Obama said: “I’m 
confident that, if we reach a deal that is 
verifiable and assures that Iran does not 
have breakout capacity, not only can I 
persuade Congress, but I can persuade 
the American people that it’s the right 
thing to do.” In the light of recent gains 
by the Republicans, it is clear to see that 
he has a real job in hand. 

This time round, Iran’s negotiating 
team led by foreign minister 
Mohammad Javad Zarif had the 
support of the supreme leader, Ali 


Khamenei. This was demonstrated 
in Friday prayers throughout Iran on 
November 21. Prayer leaders (the 
overwhelming majority of whom 
are ardent followers of Khamenei) 
expressed support for the ‘heroic 
efforts’ of the negotiating team. In 
one sermon, Zarif was referred to as 
waging jihad on behalf of the Islamic 
Republic. I am not sure that this is 
what he wanted to hear before meeting 
Kerry and the P5+1 in Vienna. 

However, the negotiations have 
powerful enemies both in Iran and 
the US, as well in the countries of the 
Persian Gulf and, of course, in Israel. 
Who are these forces and why are they 
opposed to the negotiations? 

Inside Iran, now that Khamenei has 
put himself and his allies on the side 
of the negotiating team, they are easy 
to identify. They are first and foremost 
the clerics, bazaaris and bureaucrats 
who have made huge fortunes from 
sanctions-busting. More sanctions 
means more profits - billions of dollars 
worth, often kept in foreign currencies, 
meaning that a run on the Iranian rial 
would be of little consequence for 
them. Their political voice in Iran is 
the daily Kayhan. 

Other opponents of the talks are to 
be found in the US Republican Party: 
they have Middle Eastern allies, not 
least in Saudi Arabia, Qatar and other 
Persian Gulf emirates. These rentier 
states are eager to weaken Iran, 
especially in view of its ‘arrogance’ 
in Syria and Lebanon. The Saudis and 
their Persian Gulf allies are determined 
to stop a deal - sections of the Iranian 
press blamed a meeting in Vienna 
airport last Sunday between John 
Kerry and the Saudi foreign minister, 
Prince Saud al-Faisal, for the failure 
of the talks. 

Then there is Israel, the country 
that offers no transparency whatsoever 
when it comes to its nuclear arsenal 
- in fact it denies having a nuclear 
programme, even though everyone 
knows it has an array of nuclear 
weapons. As negotiations were taking 
place in Vienna, Netanyahu went on 
a media offensive, making clear that 


Israel will never accept any deal. He 
compared the Islamic Republic with 
Hitler’s Nazi Germany: “There is 
no reason that it be allowed to keep 
thousands of centrifuges that will 
enable it to enrich uranium for a 
nuclear bomb in a short time.” 3 

All the above - Israel, Saudi Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf states, as well as US 
neoconservatives - share a common 
interest: support for a rainbow of 
dubious opponents of the Islamic 
regime, from royalists to the ‘regime 
change’ left. 

Representatives of this Iranian 
opposition were present outside the 
talks in Vienna. However, they were 
clearly ashamed of their position, 
which in reality means support for 
more sanctions, more misery for the 
majority of Iranians. They chose to 
hide their faces, as they stood under 
banners proclaiming, ‘No nuke for 
Iran’. Many are professional stooges, 
beneficiaries of imperialist funding 
under the guise of supporting gay 
liberation, religious freedom, national 
rights for minorities - all and any 
worthy cause. Unfortunately though, 
their aims are quite contrary to their 
purported politics - their main concern 
is securing continued funding. 

Inside Iran itself, the millions who 
have suffered from sanctions have 
different priorities. In an unofficial 
poll carried out last week, over 
80% expressed a wish for a speedy 
resolution of talks. A popular fear 
is that protracted negotiations 
will allow hard-liners to sabotage 
negotiations and convince the 
supreme leader to end his support 
for president Hassan Rowhani. 

Failed intervention 

The end of the talks coincided 
with Chuck Hagel’s resignation as 
US defence secretary. The official 
announcement does not explain 
the reasons for his departure, but 
differences over Islamic State in Iraq 
and Syria and the Afghanistan exit 
plan are mentioned. Hagel had urged 
a firmer stance regarding Bashar 
Assad, with more support and direct 


intervention to support opposition 
forces. Obama administration officials 
expressed “annoyance over a sharply 
critical two-page memo that Mr Hagel 
sent to Ms Rice last month, in which 
he warned that the administration’s 
Syria policy was in danger of 
unravelling because of its failure to 
clarify its intentions toward president 
Bashar al-Assad”. 4 

When Hagel was appointed two 
years ago, no-one envisaged the 
US getting drawn once again into 
military action in the Middle East, 
but in the remaining two years of 
the Obama presidency the secretary 
of defence will have to deal with 
the redeployment of US military 
personnel in Iraq, air strikes against 
Islamic State, as well as the training 
and equipping anti-Assad and anti-IS 
Iraqi peshmergas. 

In an interim agreement signed 
last week between Ankara and 
Washington, Turkish military forces 
will train fighters of the Free Syrian 
Army - it is already training supporters 
of the Kurdish Democratic Party and 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan. And here 
lies the problem. US intervention has 
so far not only failed to defeat IS: it 
has guaranteed new recruits from the 
FSA for the jihadists. Further arming 
the FSA will create additional risks, 
however. Such moves are precisely 
the reasons why IS has become so 
powerful. Defeating it, while trying 
to bring down Assad at the same time, 
not to mention teaching Iran a lesson, 
are definitely beyond the capabilities 
of the current world hegemon • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.businessweek.com/news/2014-11 -24/ 
iran-got-less-and-more-than-expected-from- 
sanctions-relief. 

2. www.nytimes.com/2014/11/23/world/ 
middleeast/in-iran-talks-us-seeks-to-prevent-a- 
covert-weapon.html?_r=0. 

3. www.jpost.com/Middle-East/Day-before- 
deadline-Netanyahu-says-bad-nuclear-deal-with- 
Iran-will-endanger-entire-world-3 82581. 

4. www.nytimes.com/2014/11/25/us/hagel-said- 
to-be-stepping-down-as-defense-chief-under- 
pressure.html?_r=0. 
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REVIEW 


Reinvigorated spirit 


Russell Brand Revolution Century, 2014, pp384, £20 



No po-faced bureaucratism 


I t is a terrible force of habit (and 
probably a shameless indication 
of my inbuilt confirmation bias) 
that, whenever I pick up an otherwise 
unknown book with the word 
‘revolution’ in the title, I invariably flip 
straight to the index. I am looking for one 
thing: Marx, the bewhiskered godfather 
of socialism himself. For me, Marx is 
oftentimes the litmus test by which a 
book’s seriousness can be judged and 
a mark of historical perspective, if not 
always scholarly rigour. 

I am not necessarily looking for a 
glowing hagiography, or even anything 
remotely flattering, but rather some 
indication that, ‘Yes, this Marxism 
business was a pretty big deal’, and 
that, ‘Yes, when you start talking 
about revolution a certain percentage 
of people might react by humming the 
anthem of the Soviet Union and calling 
you comrade... ’ Marx is always the big 
red elephant in the room, and to even 
broach the topic of revolution without 
first considering a man whose ideas 
have, if not defined, then at the very 
least framed , so much of 20th century 
radicalism is at best negligent and at 
worst wilfully ignorant. 


It is also, much like my own 
bad habit of judging books by their 
indexes, a terrible blight across the 
broader pastures of the modern left. 
Marx is a grey-haired, dead white man, 
and, being a product of his time, even 
dabbled in a spot of off-hand ‘racism’ 
on occasion. Without a doubt he would 
be ill at home alongside staunch 
indentitarians and advocates of‘talking 
to normals’, presently represented 
in force amongst our number. His 
theorising is often confusing, his 
writing sometimes impenetrable, his 
flippant use of the barbed quip unlikely 
to go down well with the ‘safe spaces’ 
crowd. In person he was a drunk - and a 
boorish one at that - with a predilection 
for vandalising street furniture like a 
hirsute Cool hand Luke. 

Nevertheless, Marx was and 
remains one of the foremost thinkers of 
the left, an invaluable ally for the ages 
and a trailblazer for politics that puts 
the working class first; for politics that 
can deliver material gains; for politics 
to be done by the class rather than to 
it. And unfortunately Russell Brand 
is not Marx. 

Now, with that important 


distinction out of the way (a distinction 
which seems to have slipped by the 
mainstream ‘left’ press completely), 
we can get down to the important 
business of determining what the Marx 
index hit-rate looks like in the former 
Big brother s little brother host’s latest 
Christmas hardback. Revolution , has a 
total of three entries for “Marx, Karl/ 
Marxism”. Certainly not a bad tally 
for a book likely to top the bestseller’s 
list (although maybe Katie Price’s 15th 
entry onto that list will finally make 
clear her position on the law of the 
tendency of the rate of profit to fall... 
we can but live in hope). 

That said, the three scoops of Marx 
come in only one flavour - and that 
flavour is pretty vanilla. Brand, it 
appears, knows and considers Marx 
only in reference to the opinions 
or actions of others, rather than as 
a reflection of his own hard graft, 
nose-down in a musty copy of Das 
Kapital. To that end we find out 
that the situationists thought that 
“Marxism was basically all right, but 
a bit too strict - what with the gulags 
and murders and bullying” (pi68), 
that, for director Adam Curtis, “the 


problem with Marxism was that it put 
economics at the heart of socialism” 
(p241), and that Tony Blair’s bosom 
buddy, James Goldsmith, was no 
“Karl Marx” (p280). We never come 
close, therefore, to ascertaining 
whether Brand himself has actually 
investigated Marxist thinking, even 
in a cursory way. What little Marx 
there is, is sock-puppet Marxism with 
the old leftwing lush becoming little 
more than a prop - a useful stand-in 
for the fusty ‘old way’, which Brand 
is dismissive of by implication. 

Much as I have already said, this 
is nothing to hold against the book 
in itself. There is no reason to expect 
Brand to prostrate himself before 
Marx as the alpha and omega of the 
left, much less so than you might 
have expected of last season’s darling, 
Thomas Piketty, who called his book 
Capital (in the 21st century) without 
even a smidgen of irony. Nevertheless, 
I do find that in Brand’s case the lack of 
interest shown is indicative of a more 
significant tendency found throughout 
the book on numerous topics. When 
I searched Revolution for Marx, I 
was looking for something vaguely 


stimulating or, failing that, amusing. 
What I got instead was the impression 
of Brand as a fairly well-read man (and 
a prolific name-dropper to boot) who, 
while he recognised the significance 
of particular ideas, either could not 
understand or, more likely, could not 
be bothered to understand, their actual 
in and outs. This forms a running 
theme, with Brand quite happy to 
offer intellectual nods here and there, 
but always quick to fall back on vague 
spiritualist platitudes and ‘nice things 
for everyone’-type rhetoric to flesh out 
the stringier areas of his knowledge. 

Bankable politics 

And it is via this ‘running theme’ that 
a slightly nauseous feeling can set in 
the reader’s stomach; that much of the 
excitement surrounding Brand and his 
Revolution is very much related to the 
paucity of his knowledge, dressed up 
as a fresh slant on an old formula. In 
the spirit of Left Unity (and why hasn’t 
he been signed up yet?) Brand is very 
much into ‘doing politics differently’ - 
doing away with boring encumbrances 
such as facts and figures. What he 
has instead is a vague feeling that 
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everything can turn out all right if 
everyone were just nicer to each other 
and that revolution must surely be just 
around the corner. Is this the type of 
talk that wins him editorial positions 
at the New Statesman and wall-to-wall 
coverage in The Guardianl 

Worryingly, it probably is. Brand 
is bankable politics, the kind of 
revolution which sells T-shirts, much 
like his ‘real’ lefty reference point, 
Che Guevara (seven index hits!). 
And, by happy coincidence, it works 
well at filling up the inches in the 
rightwing press too: easy to digest 
and even easier to dismiss; perfect 
for Telegraph readers to gloat over 
on a Sunday morning. ‘Nazi salute’ 
splits Brand’s disciples,” spits a 
recent Sunday Times headline - doing 
its utmost to narratively coagulate 
Brand’s disjointed witterings on 9/11 
conspiracies, Nazis, a disgruntled Peter 
Tatchell and a picture of Brand waving 
what looks vaguely like a Sieg Heil 
- for a sneering bourgeois audience, 
evidently making hay whilst the loony- 
left sun shines its brightest. 1 

None of this is to say that Brand is 
insincere in his professed convictions. 
Far from it, his weekday blog The 
Trews is a perfectly entertaining way to 
bum through 10 minutes of your boss’s 
time, and you never once get the sense 
that the man has an ulterior motive, 
other than proselytising his viewpoint 
(and enjoying the accompanying 
ego massage, of course). This then 
encapsulates part of the problem 
with Revolution - one that really is 
not Brand’s fault. The cover, with 
the comedian’s angular mug staring 
out intensely against a tasteful white 
background, is just begging to be 
headlined My booky wook 3 (for those 
who are counting) - a fact that both 
an Owen Jones Guardian review 2 and 
Brand himself (pi 13) have tacitly 
acknowledged. 

Contrary to its frequent billing in 
secondary literature as a ‘manifesto’, 
the book is nothing of the sort, and 
much closer in fact to the bog-standard 
pop-autobiographies with which it will 
be competing come Christmas time. 
Although it is an improvement on 
that turgid formula, in that it manages 
to take the standard ‘my drugs hell’ 
narrative and reconfigure it into 
something potentially interesting, the 
book is pitched at a very similar level. 

The titular Revolution that Brand 
speaks of is therefore as much a personal 
revolution of the self as it is the type that 
our readers and sympathisers may be 
interested in. Revolution is simply the 
title of his latest autobiography, rather 
than a call to arms, and you will feel a 
lot less despondent in the large sections 
dedicated to childhood occupations 
(chocolate and vigorous masturbation) 
or the smaller, but implicitly significant, 
sections describing his divorce from 
Katie Perry. The confusion of manifesto 
and autobiography likely arises because 
Brand does not make much distinction 
between the spiritual self and the 
political-public revolutions, prescribing 
for the social ills of Joe Six Pack precisely 
the remedies that have ‘cured’ him of 
his addictions and ailments. In turn, his 
inability to differentiate between these 
two spheres means that, although he 
occasionally acknowledges his political 
and methodological deficiencies, he still 
neglects to recognise them ‘in action’: ie, 
in moments where they clearly colour 
his thought, pushing him towards limp 
spiritual answers when a better politician 
would go back to books, reconsider 
options and rethink tactics. 

To that end transcendental 
meditation, the go-to spiritual outlet 
of Hollywood vegans, manages to 
earn itself a healthy plug, even though 
Brand becomes embarrassed by the 
prospect of associating with its sillier 
practices (TM’s levitation, aka ‘yogic 
flying’: cross-legged practitioners 
jumping around crash-mats on their 
bottoms “like highly motivated 
amputees clamouring for a top-shelf 
magazine” - pi38). Brand is trying 


his hand at the pick ’n’ mix approach 
to life, taking what he fancies from 
one branch of ideas, and tossing 
it in a grab-bag with all his other 
eclectic tastes. Yogic flying thereby 
intertwines with the often sensible 
suggestions of radical theorists. How 
to combat the tendency of humans 
to turn on one another in times of 
scarcity? Democratic redistribution 
of wealth and ... chakras: break the 
bonds of consumerism, reconnect 
people with the magnetic, quantum- 
physical, cosmological frequency 
that resonates through the immaterial 
souls of humankind and we’ll all get 
on just fine (I am chucking in words 
at random there, but Brand uses them 
all at various points to describe - I 
think - the ‘energy’ formerly known 
as God). 

E-con-omics 

What Brand really struggles with, 
as is hinted by dismissive nods 
towards Marx, is basic aspects 
of (philosophical) materialism. 
Thus, the sections of the book that 
are particularly irksome are ones 
where he discusses economics. His 
argument is best summed up by the 
statement, “Economics: you know 
it’s bad because it’s got a ‘con’ in it” 
(p242), and his outburst in his Evan 
Davis-molesting Newsnight interview: 
“Don’t show me graphs, mate! I ain’t 
got time for bloody graphs!” 

At the risk of being labelled a dirty 
economist (!) by my comrades, I do not 
think it too ridiculous to say that some 
of the principal gains made by the 
working class in the last hundred years 
have been fundamentally economic 
in nature. Reduced working hours, 
minimum wages, workplace-safety 
legislation and unionisation have all, 
whether driven by sound political 
principle or for pure economic reasons 
in themselves, been characterised by 
carving out an ever greater slice of 
the wealth pie for our class. Some 
of Brand’s borrowed solutions - 
maximum wages, for example - are 
directly predicated on the notion that 
we should be taking a greater slice still. 

Nevertheless he seems unappreciative 
of this, arguing that the economy 
is a figment of our imaginations, a 
complete fabrication imposed upon 
the working class by their paymasters 
to befuddle them and legitimise their 
subsistence-level existence. It seems 
an odd proposition, akin to denying 
the existence of language, geography 
or compound interest, or any abstract 
concept. In one sense it feels like a 
cod-materialist position (‘I can’t see 
economics; therefore it doesn’t exist’) 
and made all the odder by his self- 
confessed interest in the philosophical 
implications of quantum-physics; the 
potential erasure of the boundaries 
between the material and the abstract. 

Brand has copped much flak and 
mockery over his apparent phobia of 
graphs, and in truth he falls into pitfalls 
we on the left should be quite familiar 
with. Problems such as the flight of 
capital in the event of a socialist ‘take¬ 
over’ are tellingly ignored in favour of 
feel-good fluff about punishing wicked 
bankers and reversing austerity. Were 
Brand more appreciative of the insights 
of Marx, he might acknowledge that 
revolution - revolution that sticks and 
is worthy of the name - necessitates 
a thorough understanding and 
supersession of the overthrown system, 
so as to be able to comprehensively 
identify its strengths and thereby turn 
them to our advantage. Refusing to 
understand or ignoring the nature of 
capitalist economics - the movement 
of capital, its temporary redeployment 
in order to pacify the masses - is not an 
option; like not understanding how the 
gun to your head works and therefore 
concluding that there is no gun. 

Without using a fundamentally 
materialist approach (ie, that the 
problems created by capitalism are the 
logical products of its inner-workings) 
the temptation is to simply assume 


that the problems of capitalism are an 
arbitrary imposition of the capitalist 
class, rather than the immersive system 
in which we live and breathe. Brand 
is not wrong to argue that the ruling 
class loves a good, inscrutable graph 
for the purpose of bamboozling the 
proles - and he does not make the 
all-too-common mistake of pinning 
his hopes on a gradualist systemic 
improvement (there again, Reform 
would be a much less punchy title) 
- but his faith that simply ‘waking 
people up’, bringing them out of the 
matrix with a Vedic chant, will mark 
the turning point in the war against 
capitalism is philosophical bunkum. 

Brand waxes lyrical in the language 
of a denatured anarchism - which is to 
say that he inherits some bad habits 
from our anarchist comrades. This talk 
of spirituality interlocks with a fetish 
for decentralisation of powers and the 
atomisation of individuals. Yes, in the 
Brand utopia individuals will belong 
to autonomous collectives and power 
will be mutually shared. But in truth his 
thinking is underwritten by a simplistic 
resistance to authority (and he admits as 
much: “If I see David Cameron on my 
TV telling me to do something, I listen 
to what the cunt says and go: ‘Fucking 
hell! The opposite! ”’ 3 ). Though he will 
concede space to other thinkers, making 
self-effacing platitudes as he does so, 
my sneaking suspicion whilst reading 
through the book is that much of this 
deference is for show, that Brand selects 
his talking heads on the basis of my 
old friend, confirmation bias: choosing 
on the basis of quotable sound bites 
rather than for their thought-provoking 
conclusions. 

David DeGraw, frequently named- 
dropped in Revolution (eight mentions, 
tied with Hitler) and featured in The 
Trews , struck me in his recent book 
Economics of revolution as being a 
mildly run-of-the-mill libertarian- 
anarchist of the Occupy stripe, heavy 
on the 99%, Wall Street fat cats and 
military-industrial complexes and 
(quite problematically for anyone non- 
indoctrinated in Americana from an 
early age) the irreducible virtuousness 
of the founding fathers. DeGraw’s 
apparent lack of originality is more 
than made up for by an abundance of 
take-away statistics, many of which 
are regurgitated verbatim in this book. 

Spirituality 

Based on this type of relationship 
between Brand and quotable material, 
it seems not implausible to conclude 
that his criteria for whether something 
is true or not is whether he understands 
it. Spirituality fills his life because 
a godless vacuum is too sublimely 
incomprehensible; Brand rejects 
authority because, for all his talk of 
oneness and human communality, 
he cannot put absolute faith in 
the motivations of others if those 
motivations lie outside the remit of his 
own knowledge. In his desperation to 
avoid falling into the pitfalls of Socialist 
Workers Party-style sycophancy, Brand 
waltzes into its opposite - deep-seated 
mutual mistrust. 

I may have given you the impression 
that I hated Brand’s book. In fact the 
truth is quite the reverse. If you are 
to be taken on a rambling journey 
through the mind of a god-bothering, 
reformed drug-addict radical, then 
there are worse fellow-journeymen 
than Brand. He is funny - genuinely 
funny - in the moments when he is 
clearly in a comfort zone of sorts. The 
swivel-eyed permanent apoplexy of 
Fox News is a low-hanging fruit, but 
Brand has a certain juvenile panache 
to his take-downs - never sneering or 
condescending, but always gleefully 
bemused by the channel’s latest frothy 
outburst. Likewise, his section on the 
hierarchy of the Ten Commandments 
and the absurd omission of the would- 
be commandment 11, “Thou shalt not 
be gay” (“He is God: he doesn’t have 
to stick to decimal neatness” - p67) in 
favour of 10, “Thou shalt not covet 


thy neighbours oxen” (“God, I’ve had 
a terrible day at work, I’ve got to let 
off some steam. Either I’m going to 
have sex with Terry or I’m going to 
covet my neighbour’s oxen.” “What!? 
No, you mustn’t do that. You better go 
hang out with Terry” - p68). This is 
easy material that comics have been 
drawing on since time immemorial (or 
at least the Life of Brian) but Brand 
makes the most of it and is mostly 
successful - no mean feat in between 
tracts about wealth redistribution and 
yogic mantras. 

Again, Brand’s sincerity is 
endearing and it is clear that this is 
a man honestly attempting to tackle 
enormous epoch-defining issues with 
the tools he has at hand. Accordingly, 
top marks need to be awarded for 
effort, even if he falls short of the 
prize. For what it’s worth, I would 
argue that such a task is necessarily 
beyond the abilities of an individual, 
and Brand’s acknowledgement that, 
initially, he had fancied himself the 
leader of his forthcoming revolution 
before realising that it was beyond him 
seems to affirm this. It would hardly be 
fair to hold him accountable (as all the 
major media outlets are wont to do) for 
every single word and idea that comes 
out of his mouth. 

For his flaws, Brand’s ‘coming 
out’ as a non-voting malcontent marks 
something of a revival in the tradition 
of the mainstream radical. Brand is a 
different beast from the faux-caring 
liberalism of the Hollywood set (to 
quote Bruno , “We’ve had Darfur; now 
where is Dar-five?”), but also from 
the ever so slightly stodgy worthiness 
of outwardly ‘political’ celeb-entities 
in the Billy Bragg mould. Brand is 
charismatic and defiantly ‘mainstream’, 
less concerned about re-enacting old 
battles, against ‘Maggie’ et al , and more 
about positively driving the movement 
forward, looking for hope over 
resentment and meaningless gestures. 

In that sense, if there is anything to 
be taken from this book and the Brand 
phenomenon in general, it is not the 
specific politics of the man - which are, 
of course, very non-specific to the point 
of incomprehensibility - but rather the 
reinvigorated spirit that he represents. 
For a start, the Brandmania must surely 
be chipping away the long-held fear 
of revolution riddled throughout large 
sections of the left. The number of times 
that radical ideas are dismissed purely on 
the basis that ‘They’ll scare off the man 
on the street’ is demonstrably shown to 
be nonsense by the sizeable audiences 
that Brand currently commands. The 
man openly calls for revolution and yet 
he counts YouTube subscribers in the 
hundreds of thousands, Twitter followers 
in the millions. 

And, lest we get too wrapped up 
in his ‘doing politics differently’, 
we should remember that he is at all 
times defiantly rude and abundantly 
offensive (see jokes above). For all 
the talk of love and peace and nice 
things, he shows a flagrant disdain 
for petty sensitivities (albeit at times 
bordering on an extent that should 
not be encouraged), refreshingly 
direct and in stark contrast to the 
po-faced, bureaucratic weaselling 
that dominates left discourse. This 
‘boorishness’ has the potential to 
punctuate a grey and dismal political 
environment with moments of energy 
and vitality - likely not in a way of 
which his (also overwhelmingly 
grey and dismal, but always with 
pretensions on the ‘new’) sponsors 
would approve. 

In that tiny respect, perhaps he 
does have something of his three-hit 
forebear in him after all • 

Tom Munday 

Notes 

1. The Sunday Times October 26 2014. 

2. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2014/ 
oct/23/mssell-brand-revolution-book-panel- 
verdict. 

3. www.timeout.com/london/comedy/rassell- 
brand-interview-fuck-those-400-pricks-in- 
parliament. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Vacuous hot 
air hides 
political 
divisions 


Non-historic people 

The Radical Independence Campaign wants to hold the SNP to account. Who are they kidding? asks 

Paul Demarty 



Clyde Auditorium: RIC cannot even decide on how to vote 


I t was a good - or at least, a loud - 
weekend for the massed forces of 
Scottish nationalism. 

The main event was at Glasgow’s 
SSE Hydro arena - the sponsorship 
being appropriate, given the petro- 
centric visions of Scots independence 
on offer from the nationalists - where 
the new first minister, Nicola Sturgeon, 
addressed a crowd of 12,000. Identified 
as on the more social democratic wing 
of the Scottish National Party, Sturgeon 
spoke in the non-specifically radical 
terms that have become the dominant 
theme of the SNP: 

Democracy won the referendum. 
And so did Scotland. The people took 
control of our future and they do not 
want to give it back. The desire to 
see positive change and social justice 
now bums across this country. 

Well might she be so ebullient. 
“Nowhere,” she continued, “is that 
growth in confidence, that desire for 
change, reflected more than in the 
membership of our party.” The SNP 
now numbers around 90,000 - that is 
three times its size in September, and 
nearly half the membership total of 
the Labour Party across Britain, with a 
pool of potential recmits a 10th of the 
size. It works out at roughly one SNP 
member in every 50 adults in Scotland 
- in our age of hollowed-out political 
parties, a remarkable figure. 

It is hardly surprising - the 
nationalists’ referendum defeat was 
only a defeat inasmuch as divorce 
proceedings are not presently 
underway. It was not even the tight 
margin that emboldened them so much 
as the almost comical disarray in the 
unionist camp. This was seen both in 
those last squeaky-bum weeks before 
the poll and in the boiling over of 
tensions - Cameron’s ‘rediscovery’ 
of the West Lothian question and the 
collapse of Scottish Labour - that 
followed afterwards. 

As things stand, the SNP is on course 
to deliver a grievous whipping to Labour 
next year, denuding it of a majority of its 
Scottish contingent it can ill do without 
in Westminster; a new referendum may 
not follow the year after, but any SNP 
leader can be forgiven for anticipating 
that a second vote will be unavoidable 
in not too much time. In any case, a 
few dozen SNP MPs can hardly hurt, 
as the unionist parties squabble over the 
meaning of devolution in the coming 
period. 

Such is the view from the SNP - 
of which I profess a certain sneaking 
admiration: a ruthlessly pragmatic 
party, which can nevertheless turn on 
the romance of national brotherhood 
to obvious effect. This is a deeply 
reactionary combination, naturally, 
but at least it is executed competently 
by its leaders - unlike David Cameron, 
a jumped-up wonk in perpetual 
disorganised defeat from his own 
right wing; and Ed Miliband, the living 
incarnation of the old adage: ‘If all you 
have is a hammer, everything looks 
like a thumb.’ 


The same cannot be said of SNP’s 
diseased camp-followers on the left. 
Not too far from the Hydro arena, at 
the Clyde Auditorium, 3,000 people 
attended the Radical Independence 
Campaign’s parallel rally. The RIC has 
emerged as the centre of the nationalist 
left (with some friendly competition 
from a somewhat revived Scottish 
Socialist Party); founded by Chris 
Bambery’s International Socialist 
Group (one of many splits from the 
Socialist Workers Party in recent 
years), RIC seems to have outlived its 
progenitor, which at this point appears 
all but defunct, and is under the control 
of different political forces. 

On the face of it, this conference 
was a success. With attendance 
massively up on last year’s event, 
it saw a diversity of speakers that 
would make John Rees boil with envy: 
leftwing SNP members, Greens and 
figures of the Scottish far left made the 
usual tub-thumping speeches. 

As with Rees’s wheezes south 
of the border, however, the more 
dispassionate observer cannot but 
wonder what exactly it is all for. The 
answer depends very much on who 
you ask: Green speakers talked of 
the need to hold the SNP to account, 
since, with Scottish Labour bloodied 


and broken, it is looking forward to a 
period - however brief - when there 
are no serious challenges to its power 
in Holyrood. On the other hand, SNP 
lefts such as Aamer Anwar would no 
doubt take a different view. 

The million-Scottish-pound 
question is: how are RIC supporters 
supposed to vote come next year 
(and after)? Voting is not everything, 
of course, but it is a decent enough 
proxy for the range of political 
choices available to supporters of a 
given political movement. RIC seems 
to bring to Scottish nationalism the 
same paralysis that the People’s 
Assembly presents in the anti-austerity 
movement: the latter pulls pro-Labour 
trade union leaders into the same tent 
as Greens and far-left hopefuls; simply 
substitute the SNP for Labour, and you 
have the (even more wretched) choice 
on offer to left nationalists. By its very 
nature, RIC is unable to offer a serious 
recommendation. 

Quite apart from which: even the 
fragments of the far left are divided on 
the question. Having collapsed entirely 
into fatuous nationalism, many (notably 
Tommy Sheridan) have drawn the 
logical conclusion of recommending 
an SNP vote to maximise the chance 
of achieving independence. Others 


hold back from that: some remnants 
of the far left still twitch at the idea of 
offering support to bourgeois parties. 
A Socialist Worker report, sanguine 
by that journal’s breathless standards, 
concludes not unreasonably: “... sadly 
the prospect of a unified left seems 
as distant as it was directly after the 
referendum”. 1 

Platitudes 

In place of a practical lead, RIC has 
only platitudes. Emblematic of these 
is the ‘People’s Vow’, launched 
by Cat Boyd at the conference. 2 
Intended as a left-nationalist retort 
to the Westminster parties’ ‘Vow to 
Scotland’ - more devolution, more 
power and so on - it consists of (what 
else?) pugnacious rhetoric coupled to 
a series of right-on banalities. 

“We can rattle the brittle bones 
of the British state,” Boyd said. “We 
have changed politics forever - and the 
centre of power at Westminster cannot 
and will not hold.” One must dispute 
the rattling potential of this vow. First 
of all, “we will prepare a people’s 
budget to demand that Scottish public 
services are protected from any cuts.” 
Specifics, as ever, are lacking: as is 
any serious suggestion that Scotland is 
well placed, alone, to protect its people 
from the full force of international 
financial markets. 

“Secondly, we will not let anyone 
sell off our natural resources to the 
highest bidder. We demand that the 
Scottish government use planning laws 
to stop fracking.” Very nice, comrade: 
we can’t help but notice, however, that 
there is no mention of oil here. Shale 
gas is easy enough to sacrifice for the 
fair-weather eco-warrior, but North 
Sea crude is rather awkward when it 
comes to current Scottish finances (it 
is also dirtier to bum than gas). 

“Third, we will hold a demonstration 
for radical land reform and demand an 
end to Scotland’s feudal legacy.” Here, 
we get a little off-piste - land reform is a 
rarer dish on the leftwing menu than it 
was a century ago. Even now, however, 
we have only an ill-defined assurance 
that “our land will support our goals of 
sustainability and social justice”; not 
that it would be, say, nationalised. 

The fourth demand is for a reversal 
of “inequalities between women and 
men: any politician who fails to take 
this seriously will be punished”: fair 
enough, but in place (again) of serious 
measures to redress the issue, we have 


the eye-wateringly dismal promise that 
“our better Scotland will abandon the 
macho political culture of Westminster 
and the machismo so engrained in the 
city of London”. This is something so 
wet and pointless that Harriet Harman 
could sign up to it: it is also guaranteed 
to provoke mirthless laughter among 
anyone who has tangled with the 
malignant foot soldiers of Scottish 
left nationalism on the internet in 
the last decade. A more macho, anti¬ 
intellectual culture of political bear- 
baiting would be difficult to invent if 
one tried. 

The final demand follows the same 
pattern - an anti-Trident statement, 
which mutters about Nato using 
Scotland as a “dumping ground” for 
nukes, without actually questioning 
Scottish membership of Nato. Thus 
it is exactly as radical as ... Nicola 
Sturgeon, who promised last week 
to support a Miliband premiership in 
return for an anti-Trident commitment. 

All of which begs, again, the 
question: what is RIC fori Whatever 
participants may think, no role is 
possible for them other than bag- 
carriers for more significant nationalist 
forces. The SNP has been posing left 
for years - indeed, on and off for 
decades; RIC presents no politics 
different in substance from what is 
on offer from the official Nats. The 
policies may be presented in a more 
breathless way, but it is the SNP that 
benefits from the soapbox heroics; 
Alex Salmond’s evident Atlanticism, 
Europhilia and chumminess with 
Rupert Murdoch were embarrassing 
for the Scots left (it is too early to see if 
Sturgeon represents a change here, but 
we doubt it), but not so embarrassing 
that it distracted them from the key 
goal this summer and autumn - nor 
will it henceforth. 

That goal is independence, which 
yields all serious agency to the 
nationalists proper. If the bones of 
the British state are indeed rattled to 
breaking point, historians will devote 
chapters to Salmond and Sturgeon, and 
the odd footnote to RIC - a historical 
redundancy, and the suicide note of the 
Scottish left • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Socialist Worker November 25. 

2. http://bellacaledonia.org.Uk/2014/l 1/23/ric-and- 
the-peoples-vow. 
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